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Ir is an interesting branch of psychological 
observation to note the images that are 
habitually associated with abstract or collec- 
tive terms — what may be called the picture- 


writing of the mind, which it carries on con 


currently with the more subtle symbolism of 
Perhaps the fixity or variety of 
these associated images would furnish a 
tolerably fair test of the amount of concrete 
knowledge and experience which a given 
word represents, in the minds of two persons 
who use it with equal familiarity. The word 


language. 


railways, for example, will probably call up 


in the mind of a man who is not highly 
locomotive, the image, either of a ‘* Brad- 
shaw,” or of the station with which he is 
most familiar, or of an indefinite length of 
tram-road ; he will alternate between these 
three images, which represent his stock of 
But 
suppose a man to have had successively the 
experience of a ‘‘ navvy,” an engineer, a 
traveller, a railway director and shareholder, 
and a landed proprietor in treaty with a rail- 
way company, and it is probable that the 
range of images which would by turns pre- 


concrete acquaintance with railways. 


sent themselves to his mind at the mention of 


the word ‘‘ railways,’’ would include all the 
essential facts in the existence and relations 
of the ching. Now it is possible for the first- 
mentioned personage to entertain very ex- 
panded views as to the multiplication of rail- 


ways in the abstract, and their ultimate func- 
tion in civilization. He may talk of a vast 
net-work of railways stretching over the globe, 
of future ‘‘ lines” in Madagascar, and ele- 
gant refreshment-rooms in the Sandwich 
Islands, with none the less glibness, because 
his distinct conceptions on the subject do not 
extend beyond his one station and his indefi- 
nite length of tram-road. But it is evident 
that if we want a railway to be made, or its 
affairs to be managed, this man of wide 
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views and narrow observation will not serve 
our purpose. 

Probably, if we could ascertain the images 
called up by the terms ‘‘ the people,’ ‘ the 
masses,” ‘* the proletariat,” ‘the peasant- 
ry,” by many who theorize on those bodies 
with eloquence, or who legislate for them 
without eloquence, we should find that they 
indicate almost as small an amount of con- 
crete knowledge— that they are as far from 
completely representing the complex facts 
summed up in the collective term, as the 
railway images of our non-locomotive gentle- 
man. How little the real characteristics of 
the working-classes are known to those who 
are outside them, how little their natural his- 
tory has been studied, is sufficiently disclosed 
by our Art as well as by our political and 
social theories. Where, in our picture exhi- 
bitions, shall we find a group of true 
peasantry? What English artist even at- 
tempts to rival in truthfulness such studies 
of popular life as the pictures of Teniers or 
the ragged boys of Murillo? Even one of 
the greatest painters of the pre-eminently 
realistic school, while, in his picture of ‘‘ The 
Hireling Shepherd,” he gave us a landscape 
of marvellous truthfulness, placed a pair of 
peasants in the foreground who were not 
much more real than the idyllic swains and 
damsels of our chimney ornaments. Only a 
total absence of acquaintance and sympathy 
with our peasantry, could give a moment’s 
popularity to such a picture as ‘‘ Cross Pur- 
poses,’’ where we have a peasant girl who 
looks as if she knew L. E. L.’s poems by 
heart, and English rustics, whose costume 
seems to indicate that they are meant for 
ploughmen, with exotic features that remind 
us of a handsome primo tenore. Rather than 
such cockney sentimentality as this, as an 
education for the taste and sympathies, we 
prefer the most crapulous group of boors that 
Teniers ever painted. But even those among 

our painters who aim at giving the rustic 

type of features, who are far above the effemi- 

nate feebleness of the ‘‘ Keepsake ”’ style, 

treat their subjects under the influence of 

traditions and prepossessions rather than of 

direct observation, The notion that peasants 
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are joyous, that the typical moment to rep- 
resent a man in a smock-frock is when he is 
cracking a joke and showing a row of sound 
teeth, that cottage matrons are usually |r 
buxom, and village children necessarily rosy | t 
and merry, are prejudices difficult to dislodge 
from the artistic mind, which looks for its 
subjects into literature instead of life. The 
painter is still under the influence of idyllic 
literature, which has always expressed the 
imagination of the cultivated and town-bred, 
rather than the truth of rustic life. Idyllic 
ploughmen are jocund when they drive their 
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the still lingering mistake, that an unintelli- 
gible dialect is a guarantee for ingenuousness, 
and that slouching shoulders indicate an up- 


ight disposition. It is quite true that a 
hresher is likely to be innocent of any adroit 


arithmetical cheating, but he is not the less 
likely to carry home his master’s corn in his 
shoes and pocket; a reaper is not given to 
writing begging-letters, but he is quite capa- 
ble of cajoling the dairy-maid into filling his 
small-beer bottle with ale. 
stincts are not subdued by the sight of 
buttercups, nor is integrity in the least estab- 


The selfish in- 


team afield ; idyllic shepherds make bashful | lished by that classic rural occupation, sheep- 


love under hawthorn bushes ; idyllic villagers 
dance in the chequered shade and refresh 
themselves, not immoderately, with spicy nut- 
brown ale, But no one who has seen much 
of actual ploughmen thinks them jocund ; no 
one who is well acquainted with the English 
peasantry can pronounce them merry. The 
slow gaze, in which no sense of beauty beams, 
no humor twinkles,—the slow utterance, 
and the heavy slouching walk, remind. one 
rather of that melancholy animal the camel, 
than of the sturdy countryman, with striped 
stockings, red waistcoat, and hat aside, who 
represents the traditional English peasant. 
Observe a company of haymakers. When 
you see them at a distance, tossing up the 
forkfuls of hay in the golden light, while the 
wagon creeps slowly with its increasing bur- 
then over the meadow, and the bright green 
space which tells of work done gets larger 
and larger, you pronounce the scene “‘ smil- 
ing,’ and you think these companions in 
labor must be as bright and cheerful as the 
picture to which they give animation. Ap- 
proach nearer, and you will certainly find 
that haymaking time is a time for joking, 
especially if there are women among the la- 
borers ; but the coarse laugh that bursts out 
every now and then, and expressess the tri- 
umphant taunt, isas far as possible from 
your conception of idyllic merriment. That 
delicious effervescence of the mind which we 
eall fun, has no equivalent for the northern 
peasant, except tipsy revelry ; the only realm 
of fancy and imagination for the English 
clown exists at the bottom of the third quart 
pot. 
The conventional countryman of the stage, 
who picks up pocket-books and never looks 
into them, and who is too simple even to 


washing. To make men moral, something 
more is requisite than to turn them out to 
grass. 


Opera peasants, whose unreality excites 


Mr. Ruskin’s indignation, are surely too frank 
an idealization to be misleading ; and since 
popular chorug is one of the most effective 
elements of the opera we can hardly object to 
lyric rustics in elegant laced boddices and pic- 
turesque motley, unless we are prepared to ad- 
vocate a chorus of colliers in their pit costume, 
ora ballet of char-women and stocking-weavers. 


But our social novels profess to represent the 
people as they are, and the unreality of their 
representations is a grave evil. The greatest 
benefit we owe to the artist, whether painter, 
poet, or novelist, is the extension of our sym- 
pathies. Appeals founded on generalizations 
and statistics require a sympathy ready-made, 
a moral sentiment already in activity ; but a 
picture of human life such as a great artist 
can give, surprises even the trivial and the 
selfish into that attention to what is apart 
from themselves, which may be called the raw 
material of moral sentiment. When Scott 
takes us into Luckie Mucklebackit’s cottage, 
or tells the story of “‘ The Two Drovers,’’— 
when Wordsworth sings to us the reverie of 
** Poor Susan,”—when Kingsley shows us 
Alton Locke gazing yearningly over the gate 
which leads from the highway into the first 
wood he ever saw, — when Hornung paints a 
group of chimney-sweepers, — more is done 
towards linking the higher classes with the 
lower, towards obliterating the vulgarity of 
exclusiveness, than by hundreds of sermons 
and philosophical dissertations. Art is the 
nearest thing to life; it is a mode of ampli- 
fying experience and extending our contact 
with our fellow-men beyond the bounds of 





know that honesty has its opposite, represents 





our personal lot. All the more sacred is the 





























_copy Mrs. Plornish’s colloquial style with the 


task of the artist when he undertakes to paint 
the life of the People. Falsification here is 
far more pernicious than in the more artificial 
aspects of life. It is not so very serious that 
we should have false ideas about evanescent 
fashions — about the manners and conversa- 
tion of beaux and duchesses ; but it is seri- 
ous that our sympathy with the perennial 
joys and struggles, the toil, the tragedy, and 
the humor in the life of our more heavily- 
laden fellow-men, should be perverted, and 
turned towards a false object instead of the 
true one. 

This perversion is not the less fatal because 
the misrepresentation which gives rise to it 
has what the artist considers a moral end. 
The thing for mankind to know is, not what 
are the motives and influences which the 
moralist thinks ought to act on the laborer 
or the artisan, but what are the motives and 
influences which do act on him. We want 
to be taught to feel, not for the heroic artisan 
or the sentimental peasant, but for the pea- 
sant in all his coarse apathy, and the artisan 
in all his suspicious selfishness. 

We have one great novelist who is gifted 
with the utmost power of rendering the ex- 
ternal traits of our town population ; and if 
he could give us their psychological character 
—their conceptions of life, and their emo- 
tions — with the same truth as their idiom 
and manners, his books would be the greatest 
contribution Art has ever made to the awak- 
ening of social sympathies. But while he can 


delicate accuracy of a sun-picture, while 
there is the same startling inspiration in his 
description of the gestures and phrases of 
‘* Boots,”’ as in the speeches of Shakspeare’s 
mobs or numskulls, he scarcely ever passes 
from the humorous and external to the emo- 
tional and tragic, without becoming as tran- 
scendent in his unreality as he was a moment 
before in his artistic truthfulness. But for 
the precious salt of‘his humor, which compels 
him to reproduce external traits that serve, in 
some degree, as a corrective to his frequently 
false psychology, his preternaturally virtuous 
poor children and artisans, his melodramatic 
boatmen and courtesans, would be as noxious 
as Kugéne Sue’s idealized proletaires in en- 
couraging the miserable fallacy that high 
morality and refined sentiment can grow out 
of harsh social relations, ignorance, and 
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condition to enter at once into a millennial 
state of altruism, wherein every one is caring 
for every one else, and no one for himself. ° 
If we need a true conception of the popu- 
lar character to guide our sympathies rightly, 
we need it equally to check our theories, and 
direct us in their application. The tendency 
created by the splendid conquests of modern 
generalization, to believe that all social ques- 
tions are merged in economical science, and 
that the relations of men to their neighbors 
may be settled by algebraic equations, — the 
dream that the uncultured classes are pre- 
pared for a condition which appeals princi- 
pally to their moral sensibilities, — the aris- 
tocratic dilettantism which attempts to restore 
the ‘‘ good old times”? by a sort of idyllic 
masquerading, and to grow feudal fidelity and 
veneration as we grow prize turnips, by an 
artificial system of culture, —none of these 
diverging mistakes can co-exist with a real 
knowledge of the People, with a thorough 
study of their habits, their ideas, their 
motives. The landholder, the clergyman, 
the mill-owner, the mining-agent, have each 
an opportunity for making precious observa- 
tions on different sections of the working- 
classes, but unfortunately their experience is 
too often not registered at all, or its results are | 
tooscattered to be available asa source of infor- 
mation and stimulus to the public mind gen- 
erally. If any man of sufficient moral and 
intellectual breadth, whose observations would 
not be vitiated by a foregone conclusion, or 
by a professional point of view, would devote 
himself to studying the natural history of 
our social classes, especially of the small shop- 
keepers, artisans, and peasantry, — the degree 
in which they are influenced by local condi- 
tions, their maxims and habits, the points of 
view from which they regard their religious 
teachers, and the degree in which they are 
influenced by religious doctrines, the interac- 
tion of the various classes on each other, and 
what are the tendencies in their position to- 
wards disintegration or towards development, 
—and if, after all this study, he would give 
us the result of his observations in a book 
well nourished with specific facts, his work 
would be a valuable aid to the social and polit- 
ical reformer. 
What we are desiring for ourselves has 
been in some degree done for the Germans by 
Riehl, the author of the very remarkable 


























































































































































































































want; or that the working-classes are in a 






books the titles of which are placed at the 
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head of this article; and. we wish to make 
these books known.to our readers, not only 
for the sake of the interesting matter they 
contain and -the important reflections they 
suggest, but also as a model for some future 
or actual student of our own people. By 
way of introducing Riehl to those who are 
unacquainted with his writings, we will give 
a rapid sketch from his picture of the Ger- 
man Peasantry, and perhaps this indication 
of the mode in which he treats a particular 
branch of his subject may prepare them to 
follow us with more interest when we enter on 
the general purpose and contents of his works. 

In England, at present, when we speak of 
the peasantry, we mean scarcely more than 
the class of farm-servants and farm-laborers ; 
and it is only in the most primitive districts, 
as in Wales, for example, that farmers are 
included under the term. In order to appre- 
ciate what Riehl says of the German peas- 
antry, we must remember what the tenant- 
farmers and small proprietors were in England 
half a century ago, when the master helped 
to milk his own cows, and the daughters got 
up at one o’clock in the morning to brew, — 
when the family dined in the kitchen with the 
servants, and sat with them round the kitchen 
fire in the evening. In those days, the quar- 
ried parlor was innocent of a carpet, and its 
only specimens of art were a framed sampler 
and the best tea-board; the daughters even 
of substantial farmers had often no greater 
accomplishment in writing and spelling than 
they could procure at a dame-school; and, 
instead of carrying on sentimental correspon- 
dence, they were spinning their future table- 
linen, and looking after every saving in butter 
and eggs that might enable them to add to 
the little stock of plate and china which they 
were laying in against their marriage. In 
our own day, setting aside the superior order 
of farmers, whose style of living and mental 
culture are often equal to that of the profes- 
sional class in provincial towns, we can hardly 
enter the least imposing farm-house without 
finding a bad piano in the “‘ drawing-room,”’ 
and some old annuals, disposed with a sym- 
metrical imitation of negligence on the table ; 
though the daughters may still drop their 
h’s, their vowels are studiously narrow; and 
it is only ,in very primitive regions that they 
will consent to sit in a covered vehicle with- 
out springs, which was once thought an ad- 
vance in luxury on the pillion. 
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The condition of the tenant-farmers and 
small proprietors in Germany is, we imagine, 
about on a par, not, certainly, in material 
prosperity, but in mental culture and habits, 
with that of the English farmers who were 
beginning to be thought old-fashioned nearly 
fifty years ago, and if we add to these the 
farm servants and laborers, we shall have a 
class approximating in its characteristics to 
the Bauwernthum, or peasantry, described by 
Riehl. 

In Germany, perhaps more than in any 
other country, it is among the peasantry 
that we must look for the historical type of 
the national physique. In the towns this 
type has become so modified to express the 
personality of the individual, that even 
** family likeness ’’ is often but faintly marked. 
But the peasants may still be distinguished’ 
into groups by their physical peculiarities. 
In one part of,the country we find a longer- 
legged, in another a broader-shouldered race, 
which has inherited these peculiarities for 
centuries. For example, in ‘certain districts 
of Hesse are seen long faces, with high fore- 
heads, long, straight noses, and small eyes 
with arched eyebrows and large eyelids. On 
comparing these physiognomies with the 
sculptures in the church of St. Elizabeth, at 
Marburg, executed in the thirteenth century, 
it will be found that the same old Hessian 
type of face has subsisted unchanged, with 
this distinction only, that the sculptures rep- 
resent princes and nobles, whose features 
then bore the stamp of their race, while that 
stamp is now to be found only among the ~ 
peasants. A painter who wants to draw 
medizeva] characters with historic truth, must 
seek his models among the peasantry. This 
explains why the old German painters gave 
the heads of their subjects a greater uniformi- 
ty of type than the painters of our day: the 
race had not attained to a high degree of in- 
dividualization in features and expression. It 
indicates, too, that the eultured man acts 
more as an individual ; the peasant, more as 
one of a group. Hans drives the plough, 
lives, and thinks just as Kunz does ; and itis 
this fact, that many thousands of men are as 
like each other in thoughts and habits as so 
many sheep or oysters, which constitutes the 
weight of the peasantry in the social and po- 
litical scale. 

In the cultivated world each individual has 
his style of speaking and writing. But 
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among the peasantry it is the race, the dis- 
trict, the province, that has its style; namely, 
its dialect, its phraseology, its proverbs and 
its songs, which belong alike to the entire 
body of the people. This provincial style of 
the peasant is again, like his physique, a 
remnant of history to which he clings with 
the utmost tenacity. In certain parts of 
Hungary, there are still descendants of Ger- 
man colonists of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, who go about the country as 
reapers, retaining their old Saxon songs and 
manners, while the more cultivated German 
emigrants in a very short time forget their 
own language, and speak Hungarian. 
Another remarkable case of the same kind is 
that of the Wends, a Sclavonic race settled 
in Lusatia, whose numbers amount to 200,- 
000, living either scattered among the Ger- 
man population or in separate parishes. 
They have their own schools and churches, 
and are taught in theSclavonic tongue. The 
Catholics among them are rigid adherents of 
the Pope ; the Protestants not less rigid ad- 
herents of Luther, or Doctor Luther, as they 
are particular in calling him—a custom 
which, a hundred years ago, was universal 
in Protestant Germany. The Wend clings 
tenaciously to the usages of his Church, and 
perhaps this may contribute not a little to 
the purity in which he maintains the specific 
characteristics of his race. German educa- 
tion, German law and government, service in 
the standing army, and many other agencies, 
are in antagonism to his national exclusive- 
ness; but the wives and mothers here, as 
elsewhere, are a conservative influence, and 
the habits temporarily laid aside in the outer 
world are recovered by the fireside. The 
Wends form several stout regiments in the 
Saxon army ; they are sought far and wide, 
as diligent and honest servants ; and many a 
weakly Dresden or Leipzig child becomes 
thriving under the care of a Wendish nurse. 
In their villages they have the air and habits 
of genuine, sturdy peasants, and all their 
customs indicate that they have been, from 
the first, an agricultural people. For ex- 
ample, they have traditional modes of treat- 
ing their domestic animals. Each cow has 
its own name, generally chosen carefully, so 
as to express the special qualities of the 
animal; and all important family events are 
narrated to the bees—a custom which is 


* found also in Westphalia. Whether by the 
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help of the bees or not, the Wend farming is 
especially prosperous; and when a poor 
Bohemian peasant has a son born to him, he 
binds him to the end of a long pole’and turns 
his face towards Lusatia, that he may be as 
lucky as the Wends who live there. 

The peculiarity of the peasant’s language 
consists chiefly in his retention of historical 
peculiarities, which gradually disappear under 
the friction of cultivated circles. He prefers 
any proper name that may be given to a day 
in the calendar, rather than the abstract date, 
by which he very rarely reckons. In the 
baptismal names of his children he is guided 
by the old custom of the country, not at all 
by whim and fancy. Many old baptismal 
names, formerly common in Germany, would 
have become extinct but for their preservation 
among the peasantry, especially in North 
Germany ; and so firmly have they adhered 
to local tradition in this matter, that it 
would be possible to give a sort of topo- 
graphical statistics of proper names, and dis- 
tinguish a district by its rustic names as we 
do by its Flora and Fauna. The continuous 
inheritance of certain favorite proper names 
in a family, in some districts, force the peas- 
ant to adopt the princely custom of attaching 
a numeral to the name, and saying, when 
three generations are living at once, Hans I., 
II., and III.; or—in the more antique 
fashion —Hans the elder, the middle, and 
the younger. In some of our English coun- 
ties there is a similar adherence to a narrow 
range of proper names, and as a mode of 
distinguishing the collateral branches in the 
same family, you will hear of Jonathan’s 
Bess, Thomas’ Bess, and Samuel’s Bess— the 
three Bessies being cousins. 

The peasant’s adherence to the traditional 
has much greater inconvenience than that 
entailed by a paucity of proper names. In 
the Black Forest and in Hiittenberg you will 
see him in the dog-days wearing a thick fur 
cap, because it is an historical far cap —a cap 
worn by his grandfather. In the Wetterau, 
that peasant girl is considered the handsomest 
who wears the most petticoats. To go to 
field-labor in seven petticoats can be anything 
but convenient or agreeable, but it is the tra- 
ditionally correct thing, and a German peasant 
girl would think herself as unfavorably con- 
spicuous in an untraditional costume, as an 
English servant-girl would now think herself 
in a “‘ linsey-woolsey ’”? apron or a thick mus- 
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lin cap. In many districts no medical ad- 
vice would induce the rustic to renounce the 
tight leather belt with which he injures 
his digestive. functions; you could more 
easily persuade him to smile on a new com- 
munal system than on the unhistorical in- 
vention of braces. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in spite of the philanthropic preachers 
of potatoes, the peasant for years threw his 
potatoes to the pigs and the dogs, before he 
could be persuaded to put them on his own 
table. However, the unwillingness of the 
peasant to adopt innovations has a not un- 
reasonable foundation in the fact, that for 
him experiments are‘practical, not theoreti- 
cal, pen must be made with expense of money 
instead of brains—a fact that is not, per- 
haps, sufficiently taken into account by 
agricultural theorists, who complain of the 
farmer’s obstinacy. The peasant has the 
smallest possible faith in theoretic knowl- 
edge; he thinks it rather dangerous than 
otherwise, as is well indicated by a Lower 
Rhenish proverb — ‘‘ One is never too old to 
learn, said an old woman ; so she learned to 
be a witch.” 

Between many villages an historical feud, 
once perhaps the occasion of much blood- 
shed, is still kept up under the milder form 
of an occasional round of cudgelling, and 
the launching of traditional nicknames. An 
historical feud of this kind still exists, for 
example, among many villages on the Rhine 
and more inland places in the neighborhood. 
Rheinschnacke (of which the equivalent is 
perhaps ‘‘ water-snake’’) is the standing 
term of ignominy for the inhabitant of the} 
Rhine village, who repays it in kind by the 
epithet ‘ karst ’’ (mattock) or ‘ kukuk ” 
(cuckoo), according as the object of his 
hereditary hatred belongs to the field or the 
forest. If any Romeo among the ‘ mat- 
tocks ’’ were to marry a Juliet among the 
‘¢ water-snakes,’’ there would be no lack of 
Tybalts and Mercutios to carry the conflict 
from words to blows, though neither side 
knows a reason for the enmity. 

A droll instance of peasant conservatism 
is told of a village on the Taunus, whose in- 
habitants, from time immemorial, had been 
famous for impromptu cudgelling. For this 
historical offence the magistrates of the 
district had always inflicted the equally his- 
torical punishment of shutting up the most 
incorrigible offenders, not in prison, but in 
their own pig-sty. In recent times, how- 
ever, the government, wishing to correct the 
rudeness of these peasants, appointed an 
‘‘ enlightened ’? man as magistrate, who at 
once abolished the original penalty above- 
mentioned. But this relaxation of punish- 
ment was so far from being welcome to the 





villagers, that they presented a petition pray- 
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ing that a more energetic man might be given 
them as a magistrate, who would have the 
courage to punish according to law and jus- 
tice, ‘‘as had been beforetime.’’ And the 
magistrate who abolished incarceration in 
the pig-sty could never obtain the respect of 
the neighborhood. This happened no longer 
ago than the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. 

ut it must not be supposed that the his- 
torical piety of the German, peasant extends 
to anything not immediately connected with 
himself. He has the warmest piety towards 
the old tumble-down house which his grand- 
father built,and which nothing will induce 
him to improve, but towards the venerable 
ruins of the old castle that overlooks his 
village he has no piety at all, and carries off 
its stones to make a face for his garden, or 
tears down the gothic carving of the old 
monastic church, which is ‘nothing to 
him,”’ to mark off a foot-path through his 
field. It is the samé with historical tradi- 
tions. The peasant has them fresh in his 
memory, 80 far as they relate to himself. 
In districts where the peasantry are unadul- 
terated, you discern the remnants of the 
feudal relations in innumerable customs 
and phrases, but you will ask in vain for 
historical traditions concerning the empire, 
or even concerning the particular princely 
house to which the peasant is subject. He 
can tell you what ‘ half people and whole 
people ’’ mean; in Hesse you will still hear 
of ** four horses making a whole peasant,”’ 
or of ‘ four-day and three-day peasants ; ”’ 
but you will ask in vain about Charlemagne 
and Frederic Barbarossa. 

Riehl well observes that the feudal system, 
which made the peasant the bondman of his 
lord, was an immense benefit in a country ; 
the greater part of which had still to be 
colonized, — rescued the peasant from vaga- 
bondage, and laid the foundation of persist- 
ency and endurance ‘in future generations. 
If a free German peasantry belongs only to 
modern times, it is to his ancestor who was 
a serf, and even, in the earliest times, a 
slave, that -the peasant owes the foundation 
of his independence, namely, his capability 
of a settled existence, -— nay, his unreason- 
ing persistency, which has its important 
function in the development of the race. 

Perhaps the very worst result of that 
unreasoning persistency is the peasant’s in- 
veterate habit of litigation. Every one re- 
members the immortal description of Dandie 
Dinmont’s importunate application to Law- 
yer Pleydell to manage his ‘ bit lawsuit,’’ 
till at Gaath Pleydell consents to help him 


ruin himself, on the ground that Dandie may 


fall into worse hands. It seems, this is a 
scene which has many parallels in Germany. 











The farmer’s lawsuit is his point of honor; 
and he will carry it through, though he 
knows from the very first day that he shall 
get nothing by it. The "ore peasant 
pases himself, like Mr. Saddletree, on his 


nowledge of the law, and this vanity is the 


chief impulse to many a lawsuit. To the 
mind of the peasant law presents itself as the 
‘< custom of the country,’ and it is his pride to 
be versed in all customs. Custom with him 
holds the place of sentiment, of theory, and 
in many cases of affection. Riehl justly 
urges the importance of simplifying law pro- 
ceedings, 80 as to cut off this vanity at its 
source, and also of encouraging, by every 
possible means, the practice of arbitration. 

The peasant never begins his lawsuit in 
summer, for the same reason that he does 
not make love and marry in summer, — 
because he has no time for that sort of 
thing. Anything is easier to him than to 
move out of his habitual course, and he is 
attached even to his privations. Some years 
ago, a peasant youth, out of the poorest and 
remotest region of the Westerwald, was en- 
listed as a recruit, at Weilburg in Nassau. 
The lad, having never in his life slept in a 
bed, when he had to get into one for the first 
time, began to cry like a child; and he de- 
serted twice because he could not reconcile 
himself tg sleeping in a bed, and to the 
‘¢ fine’ life of the barracks: he was home- 
sick at the thought of his accustomed poverty 
and his thatched hut. A strong contrast, this, 
with the feeling of the poor in towns, who 
would be far enough from deserting because 
their condition was too much improved! 
The genuine peasant is never ashamed of his 
rank and calling; he is rather inclined to 
look down on every one who does not wear 
a smock-frock, and thinks a man who has 
the manners of the gentry is likely to be 
rather windy and unsubstantial. In some 
places, even in French districts, this feeling 
is strongly symbolized by the practice of the 
peasantry on certain festival days, to dress the 
images of the saints in peasants’ clothing. 
History tells us of all kinds of peasant insur- 
rections, the object of which was to obtain re- 
lief for the peasants from some of their many 
oppressions ; but of an effort on their part to 
step out of their hereditary rank and calling, 
to become gentry, to leave the plough and 
carry on the easier business of capitalists or 
government-functionaries, there is no ex- 
ample. 

The German novelists who undertake to 
give pictures of peasant-life, fall into the 
same mistake as our English novelists ; they 
transfer their own feelings to ploughmen 
and woodeutters, and give them both joys 
and sorrows of which they know nothing. 
The peasant never questions the obligation 
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of family-ties — he questions no custom, — 
but tender affection, as it exists amongst the 
refined part of mankind, is almost as foreign 
to him as white hands and filbert-shaped 
nails. That the aged father who has given 
up his property to his children on condition 
of their maintaining him for the remainder 
of his life, is very far from meeting with 
delicate attentions, is indicated by the pro- 
verb current among the peasantry — ‘* Don’t 
take your clothes off before you go to bed.” 
Among rustic moral tales and parables, not 
one is more universal than the story of the 
ungrateful children who made their gray- 
headed father, dependent on them for a 
maintenance, eat at a wooden trough, be- 
cause he shook the food out of his trembling 
hands. Then these same ungrateful children 
observed one day that their own little boy 
was making a tiny wooden trough; and 
when they asked him what it was for, he 
answered — that his father and mother might 
eat out of it, when he was a man and had to 
keep them. ’ 

Marriage is a very prudential affair, espec- 
ially among the peasants who have the 
largest share of property. Politic marriages 
are as common among them as among 

rinces; and when a peasant-heiress in 
Westphalia marries, her husband adopts 
her name, and places his own after it 
with the prefix geborner (née). The girls 
marry young, and the rapidity with which 
they get old and ugly is one amo 
the many proofs that the early years o 
marriage are fuller of hardships than of 
conjugal tenderness. ‘* When our writers 
of village stories,’’ says Riehl, ‘ transferred 
their own emotional life to the peasan, 
they obliterated what is precisely his most 
predominant characteristic, namely, that 
with him general custom holds the place of 
individual feeling.”’ 

We pay for “nape emotional susceptibil- 
ity too often by nervous diseases of which 
the peasant knows nothing. To him head- 
ache is the least of physical evils, because he 
thinks head-work the easiest and least indis- 
pensable of all labor. Happily, many of the 
younger sons in peasant families, by going 
to seek their living in the towns, carry their 
hardy nervous system to amalgamate with 
the over-wrought nerves of our town popula- 
tion, and refresh them with a little rude 
vigor. And a return to the habits of peas- 
ant life is the best remedy for many moral as 
well as physical diseases induced by per- 
verted civilization. Riehl points to coloni- 
zation as presenting the true field for this 
regenerative process. On the other side of 
the ocean, a man will have the courage to 
begin life again as a peasant, while at home, 
perhaps, opportunity as well as courage will 
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fail him. Apropos of this subject of emi- 
tion, he remarks the striking fact, that 
the native shrewdness and mother-wit of the 
nt seem to forsake him en- 
tirely when he has to apply them under new 
circumstances, and on relations foreign to 
his experience. Hence it is that the Ger- 
man peasant who emigrates, so constantly 
falls a victim to unprincipled adventurers in 
the preliminaries to eo ; but if once 
he gets his foot on the American soil, he ex- 
hibits all the first-rate qualities of an agri- 
cultural colonist ; and among all German 
emigrants, the peasant class are the most 
successful. 

But many disintegrating forces have been 
at work on the peasant character, and de- 
generation is unhappily going on at a 
greater pace than development. In the 
wine districts especially, the inability of the 
small proprietors to bear up under the vicis- 
situdes of the market, or to ensure a high 
quality of wine by running the risks of a late 
vintage, and the competition of beer and 
cider with the inferior wines, have tended 
to — that uncertainty of gain which, 
with the peasant, is the inevitable cause of 
demoralization. The small peasant propri- 
etors are not a new class in Germany, but 
many of the evils of their position are new. 
They are more dependent on ready money 
than formerly ; thus, where a ant used 


to.get his wood for building and firing from 


the common forest, he has now to pay for it 
with hard cash; he used to thatch his own 
house, with the help perhaps of a neighbor, 
but now he pays a man to do it for him; 
he used to pay taxes in kind, he now pays 
them in money. The chances of the market 
have to be discounted, and the peasant fills 
into the hands of the money-lenders. Here 
is one of the cases in which social policy 
clashes with a purely economical policy. 
Political vicissitudes have added their in- 
fluence to that of economical changes in dis- 
turbing that dim instinct, that reverence for 
traditional custom, which is the peasant’s 
principle of action. He is in the midst of 
novelties for which he knows no reason — 
changes in political geography, changes of 
the government to which he owes fealty, 
changes in bureaucratic management and 
police regulations. He finds himself in a 
new element before an apparatus for breath- 
ing in it is developed in him. His only 
knowledge of modern history is in some of 
its results — for instance, that he has to pay 
heavier taxes from year to year. His chief 
idea of a government is of a power that 
raises his taxes, opposes his harmless cus- 
toms, and torments him with new formali- 
ties. The source of all this is the false sys- 
tem of “ enlightening” the peasant which 
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has been cdopink by the bureaucratic gov- 
ernments. system which disregards the 
traditions and hereditary attachments of the 
asant, and appeals only to a logical un- 
deattanting which is not yet developed in 
him, is simply disintegrating and ruinous to 
the peasant character. The interference with 
the communal regulations has been of this 
fatal character. Instead of endeavoring to 
romote to the utmost the healthy life of the 
ommune, as an organism the conditions of 
which are bound up with the historical 
characteristics of the peasant, the bureau- 
cratic plan of government is bent on im- 
provement by its patent machinery of state- 
appointed functionaries and off-hand regula- 
tions in accordance with modern enlighten- 
ment. The spirit of communal exclusiveness 
— the resistance to the indiscriminate estab- 
lishment of strangers, is an intense traditional 
ee in the peasant. ‘ This gallows is for 
us and our children,” is the typical motto 
of this spirit. But such exclusiveness is 
highly irrational and repugnant to modern 
liberalism ; therefore a bureaucratic gov- 
ernment at once opposes it, and encourages 
to the utmost the introduction of new inhab- 
itants in the provincial communes. Instead 
of allowing the peasants to manage their own 
affairs, and, if they happen to believe that 
five and four make eleven, to unlearn the 
prejudice by their own experience in calcula- 
tion, so that they may gradually understand 
processes, and not merely see results, bureau- 
cracy comes with its ‘Ready Reckoner ”’’ 
and works all the peasant’s sums for him — 
the surest way of maintaining him in his 
ys however it may shake his preju- 
ice. 

Another questionable plan for elevating 
the peasant, is the supposed elevation of the 
clerical character by preventing the clergy- 
man from cultivating more than a trifling 
part of the land attached to his benefice ; 
that he may be as much as possible of a 
scientific theologian, and as little as possible 
of a peasant. In this, Riehl observes, lies 
one great source of weakness to the Protestant 
Church as compared with the Catholic, which 
finds the great majority of its priests among 
the lower orders; and we have had the op- 
portunity of making an analogous com- 
parison in England, where many of us can 
remember country districts in which the great 
mass of the people were christianized by 
illiterate Methodist and independent minis- 
ters, while the influence of the parish clergy- 
man among the poor did not extend much 
beyond a few old women in scarlet cloaks, 
and a few exceptional church-going laborers. 

Bearing in mind the general characteristics 
of the German peasant, it is easy to under- 
stand his relation to the revolutionary ideas 
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and revolutionary movements of modern 
times. The peasant, in Germany as else- 
where, is a born grumbler. He has always 
plenty of grievances in his pocket, but he does 
not generalize those grievances; he does not 
complain of “ government’’ or “ society,”’ 
probably because he has good reason to com- 
plain of the burgomaster. When a few 
sparks from the first French Revolution fell 
among the German peasantry, and in certain 
villages of Saxony the country people assem- 
bled together to write down their demands, 
there was no glimpse in their petition of the 
‘universal rights of man,’’ but simply of 
their own particular affairs as Saxon peas- 
ants. Again, after the July revolution of 
1830, there were many insignificant peasant 
insurrections; but the object of almost all 
was the removal of local grievances. Toll- 
houses were pulled down ; — paper 
was destroyed; in some places there was a 
persecution of wild boars, in others, of that 
plentiful tame animal’ the German Rath, 
or councillor who is never called into coun- 
cil. But in 1848, it seemed as if the move- 
ments of the peasants had taken a new char- 
acter ; in the small western states of Germany, 
it seemed as if the whole class of peasantry 
was in insurrection. But in fact, the peas- 
ant did not know the meaning of the part he 
was playing. He had heard that everything 
was being set right in the towns, and that 
wonderful things were happening there, so 
he tied up his bundle and set off. Without 
any distinct object or resolution, the coun- 
try people presented themselves on the scene 
of commotion, and were warmly received by 
the party leaders. But, seen from the win- 
dows of ducal palaces and ministerial hotels, 
these swarms of peasants had quite another 
aspect, and it was imagined that they had a 
common plan of co-operation. This, how- 
ever, the peasants have never had. Sys- 
tematic co-operation implies mee concep- 
tions, and a provisional subordination of 
egoism, to which even the artisans of towns 
have rarely shown themselves equal, and 
which are as foreign to the mind of the 
peasant as logarithms or the doctrine of 
chemical proportions. And the revolutionary 
fervor of the peasant was soon cooled. The 
old mistrust of the towns was re-awakened on 
the spot. The Tyrolese peasants saw no 
great good in the freeom of the press and 
the constitution, because these changes 
‘seemed to please the gentry so much.” 
Peasants who had given their voices stormily 
for a German parliament, asked afterwards, 
with a doubtful look, whether it were to 
consist of infantry@r cavalry. When royal 
domains were declared the property of the 
State, the peasants in some ona rincipali- 
ties rejoiced over this, because they inter- 











— it to mean that every one would have 
is share in them, after the manner of the 
“~ ee and forest rights. 

e very practical views of the peasants, 
with caged to the demands of the people, 
were in amusing contrast with the abstract 
theorizing of the educated townsmen. The 
peasant continually withheld all State pay- 
ments until he saw how matters would turn 
out, and was disposed to reckon up the solid 
benefit, in the form of land or money, that 
might come to him from the changes ob- 
tained. While the townsman was heating 
his brains about representation on the broad- 
est basis, the peasant asked if the relation 
between tenant and landlord would continue 
as before, and whether the removal of the 
‘¢ feudal obligations”? meant that the farmer 
should become owner of the land? 

It is in the on en ~~ that Commun- 
ism is interpreted by the German peasantry. 
The wide can rte hr them of cma 
doctrines, the eagerness with which they 
listened to a plan for the partition of proper- 
ty, seemed to countenance the notion, that it 
was a delusion to suppose the peasant would 
be secured from this intoxication by his love 
of secure possession and peaceful earnings. 
But, in fact, the peasant contemplated ‘ par- 
tition’ by the light of an historical reminis- 
cence Br te than of novel theory. The 
golden age, in the imagination of the peasant, 
was the time when every member of the com- 
mune had a right to as much wood from the 
forest as would enable him to sell some, after 
using what he wanted in firing, — in which 
the communal possessions were so profitable 
that, instead of his having to pay rates at 
the end of the year, each member of the com- 
mune was something in pocket. Hence the 
peasants in quel understood by ‘‘ parti- 
tion,’’ that the State lands, especially the 
forests, would be divided among the com- 
munes, and that, by some political leger- 
demain or other, everybody would have free 
fire-wood, free grazing for his cattle, and 
over and above hat, a piece of gold without 
working for it. That he should give upa 
single clod of his own to further the general 
‘¢ partition,’’ had never entered the mind of 
the peasant communist ; and the perception 
that this was an essential preliminary to 
‘¢ partition,’’ was often a suflicient cure for 
his Communism. 

In villages lying in the neighborhood of 
large towns, however, where the circum- 
stances of the peasantry are very different, 
quite another interpretation of Communism 
is prevalent. Here the peasant is generally 
sunk to the position of the proletaire, living 
from hand to mouth ; he has nothing to lose, 
but everything to gain by “‘ partition.”’ The 
coarse nature of the peasant has here been 
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corrupted into bestiality by the disturbance 
of his instincts, while he is as yet incapable 
of principles ; and in this type of the degen- 
erate nt is seen the worst example of 
ignorance intoxicated by theory. 

A significant hint as to the interpretation 
the peasants put on revolutionary theories, 
may be drawn from the way they employed 
the few weeks in which their movements 
were unchecked. They felled the forest trees 
and shot the game; they withheld taxes; 
they shook off the imaginary or real burdens 
imposed on them by their mediatized prin- 
ces, by presenting their ‘‘demands”’ in a 
very rough way before the ducal or princely 
‘* Schloss ; ’’ they set their faces against the 
bureaucratic management of the communes, 
deposed the government functionaries who 
had been placed over them as burgomasters 
and magistrates, and abolished the whole 
bureaucratic system of procedure, simply by 
taking no notice of its regulations, and re- 
curring to some tradition — some old order 
or disorder of things. In all this it is clear 
that they were animated not in the least by 
the spirit of modern revolution, but by a 
purely narrow and personal impulse towards 
reaction. 

The idea of constitutional government lies 
quite beyond the range of the German peas- 
ant’s conceptions. His only notion of rep- 
resentation is that of a representation of 
ranks —of classes; his only notion of a 
deputy is of one who takes care, not of the 
national welfare, but of the interests of his 
own order. Herein lay the great mistake 
of the democratic party, in common with the 
bureaucratic governments, that they entirely 
omitted the peculiar character of the peasant 
from their political calculations. They talked 
of the “‘ people,”’ and forgot that the peas- 
ants were included in the term. Only a 
baseless misconception of the peasant’s char- 
acter could induce the supposition that he 
would feel the slightest enthusiasm about 
. the principles involved in the re-constitution 

of the Empire, or even about that re-con- 
stitution itself. He has no zeal for written 
law, as such, but only so far as it takes the 
form of a living law —a tradition. It was 
the external authority which the revolution- 
ary party had won in Baden that attracted 
the peasants into a participation in the 
struggle. 

Such, Riehl tells us, are the general char- 
acteristics of the German peasantry — char- 
acteristics which subsist amidst a wide variety 
of circumstances. In Mecklenburg, Pomer- 
ania, and Brandenburg, the peasant lives on 
extensive estates; in Westphalia he lives in 
large isolated homesteads; in the Wester- 
wald and in Sauerland, in little groups of 
villages and hamlets; on the Rhine, land is 
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for the most part — out among small 
ge who live together in large vil- 
ages. Then, of course, the diversified phy- 
sical geography of Germany gives rise to 
equally diversified methods of land-culture ; 
and out of these various circumstances grow 
numerous specific differences in manner and 
character. But the generic character of the 
German peasant is everywhere the same: in 
the clean mountain hamlet and in the dirty 
fishing village on the coast; in the plains of 
North Germany and in the backwoods of 
America. ‘‘ Everywhere he has the same 
historical character — everywhere custom in 
his supreme law. Where religion and patri- 
otism are still a naive instinct —are stilla 
sacred custom, there begins the class of the 
German Peasantry.’’ 

Our readers will perhaps already have 
gathered from the foregoing portrait of the 
German peasant, that Riehl is not a man 
who looks at objects through the spectacles 
either of the doctrinaire or the dreamer; 
and they will be ready to believe what he 
tells us in his Preface, namely, that years ago 
he began his wanderings over the hills and 

lains of Germany for the sake of obtaining, 
in immediate intercourse with the people, 
that completion of his historical, political, 
and economical studies which he was unable 
to find in books. He began his investiga- 
tions with no party prepossessions, and his 
present views were evolved entirely from his 
own gradually amassed observations. © He 
was, first of all, a pedestrian, and only in 
the second place a political author. The 
views at which he has arrived by this induc- 
tive process, he sums up in the term — social- 
political-conservatism ; but his conservatism 
is, we conceive, of a thoroughly philosophical 
kind. He sees in European society incarnate 
history, and any attempt to disengage it 
from its historical elements must, he believes, 
be simply destructive of social vitality.* 
What has grown up historically can only die 
out historically, by the gradual operation of 
necessary laws. The external conditions 
which society has inherited from the past are 
but the manifestation of inherited internal 
conditions in the human beings who compose 
it; the internal conditions and the external 
are related to each other as the organism 
and its medium, and development can take 
we only by the gradual consentaneous 

evelopment of both. Take the familiar 
example of attempts to abolish titles, which 
have been about as effective as the process 
of cutting off poppy-heads in a corn-field. 
Jedem Menschen, says aoe ist sein Zopf 
angeboren, warum sol denn der. sociale 
* Throughout this article, in our statement of Riehl’s 


opinions, we must be understood uot as quoting Riehl, but 
as interpreting and illustrating him. 
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Sprachgebrauch nicht auch seinen Zopf ha- 
ben ? — which we may render — “ as long as 
snobbism runs in the blood, why should it 
not run in our speech?” As a necessary 


‘preliminary to a purely rational society, 


you must obtain purely rational men, free 
from the sweet and bitter prejudices of hered- 
itary affection and antipathy; which is as 
easy as to get running streams without 
springs, or the leafy shade of the forest with- 
out the secular growth of trunk and branch. 

The historical conditions of society | 
be compared with those of language. It 
must be admitted that the language of culti- 
vated nations is in anything but a rational 
state ; the great sections of the civilized 
world are only approximatively intelligible to 
each other, and even that, only at the cost 
of long study ; one word stands for many 
things, and many words for one thing; the 
subtle shades of meaning, and still subtler 
echoes of association, make language an in- 
strument which scarcely anything short of 
genius can wield with definiteness and cer- 
tainty. Suppose, then, that the effort which 
has been again and again made to construct 
a universal language on a rational basis has 
at length succeeded, and that you have a 
language which has no uncertainty, no 
whims of idiom, no cumbrous forms, no fit- 
ful shimmer of many-hued significance, no 
hoary archaisms ‘familiar with forgotten 
vears’’—a patent de-odorized and non- 
resonant language which effects the purpose 
of communication as perfectly and rapidly as 
algebraic signs. Your language may be a 
perfect medium of expression to science, but 
will never express life, which is a great deal 
more than science. With the anomaliesand 
inconveniences of historical language, you will 
have parted with its music and its passion, 
with its vital qualities as an expression of 
individual character, with its subtle capa- 
bilities of wit, with everything that gives it 
power over the imagination ; and the next 
step in simplification will be the invention of 
a talking watch, which will achieve the ut- 
most facility and dispatch in the communi- 
cation of ideas by a graduated adjustment 
of ticks, to be represented in writing by a 
corresponding arrangement of dots. mel- 
ancholy ‘language of the future!’’ The 
sensory and motor nerves that run in the 
same sheath, are scarcely bound together by 
a more necessary and delicate union than 
that which binds men’s affections, imagina- 
tion, wit, and humor, with the subtle rami- 
fications of historical language. Language 
must be left to groy in precision, complete- 
ness, and unity, as minds grow in clearness, 
comprehensiveness, and sympathy. And 
there is an analogous relation between the 
moral tendencies of men and the social con- 





ditions they have inherited. The nature of 
European men has its roots intertwined with . 
the past, and can only be developed by al- 
lowing those roots to remain undisturbed 
while the process of development is going on, 
until that perfect ripeness of the seed which 
carries with it a life independent of the root. 
This vital connection with the past is much 
more vividly felt on the Continent than in 
England, where we have to recall it by an 
effort of memory and reflection ; for though 
our English life is in its core intensely 
traditional, Protestantism and commerce 
have modernized the face of the land and the 
aspects of society in a far greater degree than 
in-any continental country : 


*¢ Abroad,”’ says Ruskin, ‘‘ a building of the 
eighth or tenth century stands ruinous in the 
open street; the children play round it, the 
peasants heap their corn in it, the buildings of 
yesterday nestle about it, and fit their new 
stones in its rents, and tremble in sympathy as 
it trembles. No one wonders at it, or thinks of 
it as separate, and of another time; we feel 
the ancient world to be a real thing, and one 
with the new; antiquity is no dream; it is rather 
the children playing about the old stones that 
are the dream. But all is continuous; and the 
words ‘from generation to generation,’ under- 
standable here.’’ 


This conception of European society as 
incarnate history, is the fundamental idea 
of Riehl’s books. After the notable failure 
of revolutionary attempts conducted from the 
point of view of abstract democratic and 
socialistic theories, after the practical demon- 
stration of the evils resulting from a bureau- 
cratic system which governs by an undis- 
criminating, dead mechanism, Riehl wishes 
to urge on the consideration of his country- 
men, a social policy founded on the special 
study of the people as they are—on the 
natural history of the various social ranks. 
He thinks it wise to pause a little from 
theorizing, and see what is the material 
actually present for theory to work upon. 
It is the glory of the Socialists — in contrast 
with the democratic doctrinaires who have 
been too much occupied with the general 
idea of *‘ the people ” to inquire particularly 
into the actual life of the people— that they 
have thrown themselves with enthusiastic 
zeal into the study at least of one social 
group, namely, the factory operatives; and 
here lies the secret of their partial success. 
But unfortunately, they have made this 
special study of a single fragment of society 
the basis of a theory which quietly substi- 
tutes for the small group of Parisian prole- 
taires or English factory-workers, the societ 
of all Europe—nay, of the whole world. 
And in this way they have lost the best fruit 
of their investigations. For, says Riehl, the 
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more deeply we penetrate into the knowl- 
edge of society in its details, the more 
thoroughly we shall be convinced that a 
universal social policy has no validity except 
on paper, and can never be carried into suc- 
cessful practice. The conditions of German 
society are altogether different from those of 
French, or English, or of Italian society ; and 
to apply the same social theory to these 
hations indiscriminately, is about as wise a 
procedure as Triptolemus Yellowley’s appli- 
cation of the agricultural directions in 
Virgil’s ‘* Georgics ”’ to his farm in the Shet- 
land Isles. 

It is the clear and strong light in which 
Riehl places this important position, that in 
our opinion constitutes the suggestive value 
of his books for foreign as well as German 
readers. It has not been sufficiently insisted 
on, that in the various branches of Social 
Science there is an advance from the general 
to the special, from the simple to the com- 
plex, analogous with that which is found in 
the series of the sciences, from Mathematics 
to Bioloey. To the laws of quantity com- 
prised in Mathematics and Physics are super- 
added, in Chemistry, laws of quality; to 
these again are added, in Biology, laws of 
life; and lastly, the conditions of life in 
general, branch out into its special condi- 
tions, or Natural History, on the one hand, 
and into its abnormal conditions, or Pathol- 
ogy, on the other. And in this series or 
ramification of the sciences, the more general 
sciences will not suffice to solve the problems 
of the more special. Chemistry embraces 
ome which are not explicable by 

hysics ; Biology embraces phenomena whic 
are not explicable by Chemistry; and no 
biological generalization will enable us to 
predict the infinite specialities produced by 
the complexity of vital conditions. So Social 
Science, while it has departments which in 
their fundamental generality correspond to 
mathematics and physics, namely, those 
grand and simple generalizations which trace 
out the inevitable march of the human race 
as a whole, and, as a ramification of these, 
the laws of economical science, has also, in 
the departments of government and jurispru- 
dence, which embrace the conditions of social 
life in all their complexity, what may be 
called its Biology, carrying us on to innumer- 
able special phenomena which outlie the 
sphere of science, and belong to Natural His- 
tory. And justas the most thorough acquain- 
tance with physics, or chemistry, or general 
physiology will not enable you at once to es- 
tablish the balance of lifein your private viva- 
rium, 80 that your particular society of zoo- 
phytes, molluscs, and echinoderms may feel 
themselves, as the Germans say, at ease in 
their skin ; so the most complete equipment of 
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theory will not enable a statesman or a polit- 
ical and social reformer to adjust his meas- 
ures wisely, in the absence of a special 
acquaintance with the section of society for 
which he legislates, with the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the nation, the province, the 
class whose well-being he has to consult. 
In other words, a wise social policy must be 
based not simply on abstract social science, 
but on the Natural History of social bodies. 

Riehl’s books are not dedicated merely to 
the argumentative maintenance of this or of 
any oer position ; they are intended chiefly 
as a contribution to that knowledge of the 
German peeg on the importance of which 
he insists. He is less occupied with urging 
his own conclusions than with impressing on 
his readers the facts which have led him to 
those conclusions. In the volume entitled 
Land und Leute, which, though published 
last, is properly an introduction to the vol- 
ume entitled Die Biirgerliche Geselischaft, 
he considers the German people in their 
physical-geographical relations ; he compares 
the natural divisions of the race, as deter- 
mined by land and climate, and social tradi- 
tions, with the artificial divisions which are 
based on diplomacy; and he traces the 
genesis and: influences of what we may call 
the ecclesiastical geography of Germany — 
its partition between Catholicism and Prot- 
estantism. He shows that the ordinary 
antithesis of North and South Germany 
represents no real ethnographical distinc- 
tion, and that the natural divisions of Ger- 
many, founded on its physical geography, 
are threefold; namely, the low plains, the 
middle mountain region, and the high moun- 
tain region, or Lower, Middle, and Upper 
Germany; and on this primary natural 
division all the other broad ethnographical 
distinctions of Germany will be found to 
rest. The plains of North or Lower Ger- 
many include all the seaboard the nation 
possesses; and this, together with the fact 
that they are traversed to the depth of 600 
miles by navigable rivers, makes them the 
natural seat of a trading race. Quite differ- 
ent is the geographical character of Middle 
Germany. While the northern plains are 
marked off into great divisions, by such 
rivers as the Lower Rhine, the Weser, and 
the Oder, running almost in parallel lines, 
this central region is cut up like a mosaic 
by the capricious lines of valleys and rivers. 
Here is the region in which you find those 
famous roofs from which the rain-water runs 
towards two different seas, and the moun- 
tain tops from which you may look into 
eight or ten German States. The abundance 


of water-power and the presence of extensive 
coal-mines allow of a very diversified indus- 
trial development in Middle Germany. In 
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Upper Germany, or the high mountain 
region, we find the same symmetry in the 
lines of the rivers as in the north ; almost 
all the great Alpine streams flow parallel 
with the Danube. But the majority of 
these rivers are neither navigable nor avail- 
able for industrial objects, and instead of 
serving for communication, they shut off one 
great tract from another. The slow devel- 
opment, the simple peasant life of many 
districts is here determined by the mountain 
and the river. In the south-east, however, 
industrial activity spreads through Bohemia 
towards Austria, and forms a sort of balance 
to the industrial districts of the Lower 
Rhine. Of course, the boundaries of these 
three regions cannot be very strictly defined ; 
but an approximation to the limits of Middle 
Germany may be obtained by regarding it 
as a triangle, of which one angle lies in 
Silesia, another in Aix-la-Chapelle, and a 
third at Lake Constance. 

This triple division corresponds with the 
broad distinctions of climate. In the north- 
ern plains the atmosphere is damp and 
heavy; in the southern mountain region it 
is dry and rare, and there are abrupt 
changes of temperature, sharp contrasts be- 
tween the seasons, and devastating storms ; 
but in both these zones men are hardened by 
conflict with the roughnesses of the climate. 
In Middle Germany, on the contrary, there 
is -little of this struggle ; the seasons are 
more equable, and the mild, soft air of the 
valleys tends to make the inhabitants luxu- 
rious and sensitive to hardships. It is only 
in exceptional mountain districts that one is 
here reminded of the rough, bracing air on 
the heights of Southern Germany. It is a 
curious fact that, as the air becomes gradu- 
ally lighter and rarer from the North Ger- 
man coast towards Upper Germany, the 
average of suicides regularly decreases. 
Mecklenburg has the highest number, then 
Prussia, whilst the fewest suicides occur in 
Bavaria and Austria. 

Both the northern and southern regions 
have still a large extent of waste lands, 
downs, morasses, and heaths; and to these 
are added in the south, abundance of snow- 
fields and naked rock ; while in Middle Ger- 
many culture has almost overspread the face 
of the land, and there are no large tracts of 
waste. There is the same proportion in the 
distribution of forests. Again, in the north 
we see & monotonous continuity of wheat- 
fields, potato-grounds, meadow lands, and 
vast heaths, and there is the same uniformity 
of culture over large surfaces in the south- 
ern table-lands and the Alpine pastures. In 
Middle Germany, on the contrary, there is a 
perpetual variety of crops within a short 
space ; the diversity of land surface and the 
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corresponding variety in the species of plants 
are an invitation to the splitting up of 
estates, and this again encourages to the ut- 
most the motley character of the eultivation. 
According to this three-fold division, it 
appears that there are certain features com- 
mon to North and South Germany in which 
they differ from Central Germany, and the 
nature of this difference Riehl indicates by 
distinguishing the former as Centralized 
Land and the latter as Individualized Land; 
a distinction which is well symbolized by the 
fact that North and South Germany pues 
the great lines of railway which are the me- 
dium for the traffic of the world, while Mid- 
dle Germany is far richer in, lines for local * 
communication, and pean the greatest 
length of railway within the smallest space. 
rier agp, WJ ACI the East Fries- 
landers, the Schleswig-Holsteiners, the Meck- 
lenburghers, and the Pomeranians are much 
more nearly allied to the old Bavarians, the 
Tyrolese, and the Styrians, than any of these 
are allied to the Saxons, the Thuringians, or 
the Rhinelanders. Both in North and South 
Germany original races are still found in 
large masses, and popular dialects are spoken ; 
you still find there thoroughly peasant dis- 
tricts, thorough villages, and also, at great 
intervals, thorough cities; you still find 
there a sense of rank. In Middle Germany, 
on the contrary, the original races are fused 
together or sprinkled hither and thither ; the 
peculiarities of the popular dialects are 
worn down or confused; there is no very 
strict line of demarcation between the coun- 
try and the town population, hundreds of 
small towns and large villages being bardly 
distinguishable in their characteristics; and 
the sense of rank, as part of the organic 
structure of society, is almost extinguished. 
Again, both in the north and south, there is 
still a strong ecclesiastical spirit in the peo- 
ple, and the Pomeranian sees Antichrist in 
the Pope as clearly as the Tyrolese sees him 
in Doctor Luther; while in Middle Ger- 
many the confessions are mingled, they exist 
peaceably side by side in very narrow space, 
and tolerance or indifference has spread it- 
self widely even in the popular mind. And 
the analogy, or rather the casual relation, 
between the physical geography of the three 
regions and the development of the popula- 
tion goes still further : 


**For,’’ observes Riehl, ‘‘ the striking con- 
nection which has been pointed out between the 
local geological formations in Germany and the 
revolutionary disposition of the people has more 
than a metaphorical significance. Where the 
primeval physical revolutions of the globe have 
been the wildest in their effects, and the most 
multiform strata have been tossed together or 





thrown one upon the other, it is a very intelli- 
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ible consequence that on a land surface thus 

roken up, the population should sooner develop 
itself into small communities, and that the more 
intense life generated in these smaller communi- 
ties, should become the most favorable nidus for 
the reception of modern culture, and with this a 
susceptibility for its revolutionary ideas ; while 
a people settled in a region where its groups are 
spread over a large space will persist much 
more obstinately in the retention of its original 
character. The people of Middle Germany have 
none of that exclusive one-sidedness which deter- 
mines the peculiar genius of great national 
groups, just as this one-sidedness or uniformity 
is wanting to the geological and geographical 
character of their land.’’ 


This ethnographical outline Riehl fills up 
with special and typical descriptions, and 
then make sit the starting-point for a criti- 
cism of the actual political condition of Ger- 
many. The volume-is full of vivid pictures, 
as well as penetrating glances into the mala- 
dies and tendencies of modern society. It 
would be fascinating as literature, if it were 
not important for its facts and philosophy. 
But we can only commend it to our readers, 
and pass on to the volume entitled Die Biir- 
gerliche Gesellschaft, from which we have 
drawn our sketch of the German peasantry. 
Here Riehl gives us a series of studies in that 
natural history of the people, which he 
regards as the proper basis of social policy. 
He holds that, in European society, there 
are three natural ranks or estates ; the hered- 
itary landed aristocracy, the citizens or 
commercial class, and the peasantry or agri- 
cultural class. By natural ranks he means 
ranks which have their roots deep in the 
historical structure of society, and are still, 
in the present, showing vitality above ground ; 
he means those great social groups which are 
not only distinguished externally by their 
vocation, but essentially by their mental 
character, their habits, their mode of life, 
—by the principle they represent in the his- 
torical development of society. In his con- 
ception of the ‘‘ Fourth Estate’’ he differs 
from the usual interpretation, according to 
which it is simply equivalent to the Prole- 
tariat, or those who are dependent on daily 
wages, whose only capital is their skill or 
bodily strength — factory operatives, arti- 
sans, agricultural laborers, to whom might 
be added, especially in Germany, the day- 
laborers with the quill, the literary prole- 
tariat. This, Riehl observes, is a valid basis 
of economical classification, but not of social 
classification. In his view, the Fourth Estate 
is a stratum produced by the perpetual abra- 
sion of the other great social groups; it is 
the sign and result of the decomposition 
which is commencing in the organic consti- 
tution of society. Its elements are derived 
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alike from the aristocracy, the bourgeoisie, 
and the peasantry. It assembles under its 
banner the deserters of historical society, 
and forms them into a terrible army, which 
is only just awaking to the consciousness of 
its corporate power. The tendency of this 
Fourth Estate, by the very process of its 
formation, is to do away with the distinctive 
historial character of the other estates, and 
to resolve their peculiar rank and vocation 
into a uniform social relation founded on an 
abstract conception of society. According 
to Riehl’s classification, the day-laborers, 
whom the political economist designates as 
the Fourth Estate, belong partly to the 
peasantry or agricultural class, and partly to 
the citizens or commercial class. 

Riehl considers, in the first place, the 
peasantry and aristocracy as the ‘* Forces of 
social persistence,” and, in the second, the 
bourgeoisie and the ‘* fourth estate ’’ as the 
** Forces of social movement.” 

The aristocracy, he observes, is the only 
one ee four groups which is denied 
by others besides Socialists to have any na- 
tural basis as a separate rank. It is ad- 
mitted that there was once an aristocracy 
which had an intrinsic ground of existence, 
but now, it is alleged, this is an historical 
fossil, an antiquarian relic, venerable be- 
cause gray with age. In what, it is asked, 
can consist the peculiar vocation of the aris- 
tocracy, since it has no longer the monopoly 
of the land, of the higher military functions, 
and of government offices, and since the service 
of the court has no longer any political im- 
portance? To this Riehl replies that in 
great revolutionary crises, the ‘‘ men of pro- 
gress’’ have more than once ‘ abolished ”’ 
the aristocracy. But remarkably enough, 
the aristocracy has always reappeared. this 
measure of abolition showed that the nobility 
were no longer regarded as a real class, for 
to abolish a real class would be an absurdity. 
It is quite possible to contemplate a volun- 
tary breaking-up of the peasant or citizen 
class in the socialistic sense, but no man in 
his senses would think of straightway ‘ abol- 
ishing’’ citizens and peasants. The aris- 
tocracy, then, was regarded as a sort of 
cancer, or excrescence of society. Never- 
theless, not only has it been found impossible 
to annihilate an hereditary nobility by 
decree; but also, the aristocracy of the 
eighteenth century outlived even the self- 
destructive acts of its own perversity. <A life 
which was entirely without object, entirel 
destitute of functions, would not, says Riehl, 
be so persistent. He has an acute criticism 


of those who conduct a polemic against the 
idea of an hereditary aristocracy while they 
are proposing an ‘‘aristocracy of talent,’ 
which after all is based on the principle of 
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inheritance. The Socialists are, therefore, 
only consistent in declaring against an aris- 
tocracy of talent. ‘‘ But when they have 
turned the world into a great Foundling 
Hospital, they will still be unable to eradicate 
the ‘ privileges of birth.’’? We must not 
follow him in his criticism, however; nor 
can we afford to do more than mention has- 
tily his interesting sketch of the medieval 
aristocracy, and his admonition to the Ger- 
man aristocracy of the present day, that the 
vitality of their class is not to be sustained 
by romantic attempts to revive medizeval 
forms and sentiments, but only by the exer- 
cise of functions as real and salutary for 
actual society as those of the medizeval aris- 
tocracy were for the feudal age. ‘In 
modern society the divisions of rank indicate 
division of labor, according to that distribu- 
tion of functions in the social organism 
which the historical constitution of society 
has determined. In this way the principle 
of differentiation and the principle of unity 
are identical.’’ 

The elaborate study of the German bour- 
geoisie, which forms the next division of the 
volume, must be passed over, but we may 
pause a moment to note Riehl’s definition of 
the social Philister (Philistine), an epithet 
for which we have no equivalent, not all, 
however, for want of the object it represents. 
Most people, who read a little German, 
know that the epithet Philister originated 
in the Burschen-leben, or Student-life of 
Germany, and that the antithesis of Bursch 
and Philister was equivalent to the antithesis 
of “‘ gown’? and ‘town; ’’ but since the 
word has passed into ordinary language, it 
has assumed several shades of significance 
which have not been yet merged in a single, 
absolute meaning ; and one of the questions 
which an English visitor in Germany will 
probably take an opportunity of asking is, 
‘‘ What is the strict meaning of the word 
Philister?’’ Riehl’s answer is, that the 
Philister is one who is indifferent to all 
social interests, all public life, as distin- 
guished from selfish and private inter- 
ests; he has no sympathy with political 
and social events except as they affect his own 
comfort and prosperity, as they offer him 
material for amusement or opportunity for 
gratifying his vanity. He has no social or 
political creed, but is always of the opinion 
which is most convenient for the moment. 
He is always in the majority, and is the main 
element of unreason and stupidity in the 
judgment of a ‘discerning public.” It 
seems presumptuous in us to dispute Riehl’s 
interpretation of a German word, but we must 
think that in literature, the epithet Philister 
has usually a wider meaning than this — 
includes his definition and something more. 
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We imagine the Philister is the personifica- 
tion of the spirit which judges everything 
from a lower point of view than the subject 
demands — which judges the affairs of the 
parish from the egotistic or purely personal 
point of view— which judges the affairs of 
the nation from the parochial point of view, 
and does not hesitate to measure the merits 
of the universe from the human point of 
view. At least, this must surely be the 
spirit to which Goethe alludes in a pas- 
sage cited by Riehl himself, where he says 
that the Germans need not be ashamed of 
erecting a monument to him as well as to 
Blucher ; for if Blucher had freed them from 
the French, he (Goethe) had freed them from 
the nets of the Philister : 


‘Thr mégt mir immer ungescheut 
Gleich Bliichern Denkmal setzen ! 
Von Franzosen hat er euch befreit, 
Ich von Philister-netzen.’’ 


Goethe could hardly claim to be the apostle 


‘of public spirit ; but he is eminently the man 


who helps us to rise to a lofty point of ob- 
servation, so that we may see things in their 
relative proportions. 

The most interesting chapters in the de- 
scription of the ‘‘ Fourth Estate,’’ which 
concludes the volume, are those on the 
‘¢ Aristocratic Proletariat ’’? and the ‘ Intel- 
lectual Proletariat.’’ The Fourth Estate in 
Germany, says Riehl, has its centre of gravity 

. . 

not, as in England and France, in the da 

laborers and factory operatives, and still less 
in the degenerate peasantry. In Germany, 
the educated proletariat is the leaven that 
sets the mass in fermentation ; the dangerous 
classes there go about, not in blouses, but 
in frock-coats ; they begin with the impover- 
ished prince and end in the hungriest Littéra- 
teur. The custom that all the sons of a 
nobleman shall inherit their father’s title, 
necessarily goes on multiplying that class 
of aristocrats who are not only without 
function but without adequate provision, and 
who shrink from entering the ranks of the 
citizens by adopting some honest calling. 
The younger son of a prince, says Riehl, is 
usually obliged to remain without any voca- 
tion; and however zealously he may study 
music, painting, literature, or science, he 
can never be a regular musician, painter, or 
man of science; his pursuit will be called 
a ‘* passion,’ not a ‘‘ calling,’’ and to the 
end of his days he remains a dilettante: 
‘‘ But the ardent pursuit of a fixed practical 
calling can alone satisfy the active man.’’ 
Direct legislation cannot remedy this evil. 
The inheritance of titles by younger sons is 
the universal custom, and custom is stronger 
than law. But if all government preference 
for the ‘aristocratic proletariat’? were 
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withdrawn, the sensible men among them 
would prefer emigration, or the pursuit of 
some profession, to the hungry distinction of 
a title without rents. 

The intellectual proletaires Riehl calls the 
“ church militant ’’ of the Fourth Estate in 
Germany. In no other country are they so 
numerous; in no other country is the trade 
in material and industrial capital so far ex- 
ceeded by the wholesale and retail trade, the 
traffic and the usury, in the intellectual 
capital of the nation. Germany yields more 
intellectual produce than it can use and pay 


for. 


** This over-production, which is not transient 
but permanent, nay, is constantly on the in- 
crease, evidences a diseased state of the national 
industry, a perverted application of the indus- 
trial powers, and is a far more pungent satire 
on the national condition than all the poverty of 
operatives and peasants Other nations 
need not envy us the preponderance of the intel- 
lectual proletariat over the proletaires of manual 
labor. For man more easily becomes diseased 
from over-study than from the labor of the 
hands; and it is precisely in the intellectual pro- 
letariat that there are the most dangerous seeds 
of disease. This is the group in which the op- 
position between earnings and wants, between 
the ideal social position and the real, is the most 
hopelessly irreconcilable.’’ 


We must unwillingly leave our readers to 
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make panes for themselves with the 
graphic details with which Riehl follows up 
this general statement ; but, before quitting 
these admirable volumes, let us say, lest our 
inevitable omissions should have left room 
for a different conclusion, that Riehl’s con- 
servatism is not in the least tinged with the 
partizanship of a class, with a poetic fanati- 
cism for the a. or with the prejudice of a 
mind incapable of discerning the grander 
evolution of things to which all social forms 
are but temporarily subservient. 1t is the 
conservatism of a clear-eyed, practical, but 
withal large-minded man—a little caustic, 
perhaps, now and then in his epigrams on 
democratic doctrinaires who have their nos- 
trum for all political and social diseases, and 
on communistic theories which he regards 
as ‘‘ the despair of the individual in his own 
manhood, reduced to a system,’’ but never- 
theless able and willing to do justice to the 
elements of fact and reason in every shade 
of opinion and every form of effort. He is 
as far as possible from the folly of supposing 
that the sun will go backward on the dial, 
because we put the hands of our clock back- 
ward ; he only contends against the oppo- 
site folly of decreeing that it shall be mid- 
day, while in fact the sun is only just touch- 
ing the mountain-tops, and all along the val- 
ley men are stumbling in the twilight. 





Srrovrers, on Danpres or Henry Smitn’s 
pays. — They which will be Strouters, shall not 
want flatterers which will praise everything that 
they do, and everything that they speak, and 
everything that they wear, and say it becomes 
them well to wear long hair; that it becomes 
them well to wear bellied doublets; that it be- 
comes them well to jet in their going; that it be- 
comes them well to swear in their talking. Sothe 
humor swelleth and thinks with itself, if they 
will look upon me when I do set but a stout face 
upon it, how would they behold me if I were but 
in apparel? If they do so admire me in silks, 
how would they cap me, and courtesy me, and 
worship me if I were in velvets? If I be so 
brave in plain velvet, what if my velvet were 
pinkt, or cut, or printed? So they study for 
fashions as lawyers do for delays, and count 
that part naked which is not as gaudy as the rest; 
till all their body be covered over with pride, as 
their mind with folly. As Saul said to Samuel, 
**honor me before this people”? so the proud 
man saith to his chain, and his ruffs, and his 
pinks, and his cuts, “‘ honor me before this peo- 

le’? All that he speaketh or doth, or weareth, 
is like Nebuchadnezzar’s palace which he built 
for hishonor. This is their work so soon as they 
‘rise, to put a pedlar’s shop upon their backs, 





and color their faces, and prick their ruffs, and 
frisle their hair: and then their day’s work is 
done, as though their office were to paint a 
fair image every morning, and at night to blot it 
out again. — Henry Smith’s Sermons. 





OccuPATION THE BEST CuRE FOR DISCONTENT. 
—When you shall hear and see so many discon- 
tented persons, in all places where you come, so 
many several grievances, unnecessary com- 
plaints, fears, suspicions, the best means to re- 
dress it, is to set them a-work, so to busy their 
minds; for the truth is, they are idle. Well 
they may build castles in the air for a time, and 
soothe up themselves with phantastical and pleas- 
ant humors; but in the end they will prove as 
bitter as gall; they shall be still, I say, discon- 
tent, suspicious, fearful, jealous, sad, fretting 
and vexing of themselves; so long as they be idle 
it is impossible to please them; Otio qui nescit 
uti, plus habet negolit quam qui negotium in 
negotio, as that Agellius could observe ; he that 
knows not how to spend his time, hath more 
business, care, grief, anguish of mind, than he 
that is most busy in the midst of all his business. 
—Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 
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' From The National Era, 
‘THE PASS OF THE SIERRA. 


Att night ‘above their rocky bed 
They saw the stars march slow; 
The wild Sierra overhead, 
The desert’s death below. 


The Indian from his lodge of bark, 
They gray bear from his den, 

Beyond their camp-fire’s wall of dark, 
Glared on the mountain men. 


Still upward turned, with anxious strain, 
Their leader’s sleepless eye, 

Where splinters of the mountain chain 
Stood black against the sky. 


The night waned slow : at last, a glow, 
A gleam of sudden fire, 

Shot up behind the walls of snow, 
And tipped each icy spire. 


*©Up, men!’’ he cried, ** yon rocky comb, 
To-day, please God, we Il pass, 
And look from Winter’s frozen home 
On Summer’s flowers and grass !”’ 


They set their faces to the blast, 
They trod th’ eternal snow, 

And faint, worn, bleeding, hailed at last 
The promised land below. 


Behind, they saw the snow-cloud tossed 
By many an icy horn; 

Before, warm valleys, wood-embossed, 
And green with vines and corn. 


They left the Winter at their backs 
To flap his baffled wing, 

And downward, with the cataracts, 
Leaped to the lap of Spring. 


Strong leader of that mountain band! 
Another task remains, 

To break from Slavery’s desert land 
A path to Freedom’s plains. 


The winds are wild, the way is drear, 
Yet, flashing through the night, 
Lo! icy ridge and rocky spear 
Blaze out in morning light ! 


Rise up, Fremont ! and go before; 
The Hour must have its Man; 
Put on the hunting-shirt once more, 
And lead in Freedom’s van ! ,a% 





SOUTHEY’S ‘«* FAMOUS VICTORY.”’ 
CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
Ir was a summer evening, 
Old Caspar’s work was done, 
And he before his cottage-door 
Was sitting in the sun; 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Katerine. 
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SOUTHEY’S “‘ FAMOUS: VICTORY.” 





wal comuhine eneamhened 
som and ro 
Which he, beside the rivulet, 
In playing there had found; 
He came to ask what he had found, 
That was so large, and smooth, and round, 


Old Caspar took it from the boy, 
Who stood expectant by; 

And then the old man shook his head, 
And with a natural sigh : 

‘* *T' is some poor fellow’s skull,’’ said he, 

‘© Who fell in the great victory.’’ 


‘ST find them in the garden, 

For there ’s many hereabout; 
And often when I go to plough, 

The ploughshare turns them out; 
For many thousand men,’’ said he, 
‘* Were slain in that great victory.’’ 


** Now tell us what ’t was all about,’’ 
Young Peterkin he cries; 

And little Katerine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes : 

‘© Now tell us all about the war, 

And what they killed each other for.’’ 


‘¢ The French and English,’’ Caspar cried, 
** The Russians put to rout; 

But what they killed each other for, 
IT could not well make out. 

At Alma, and in this valley, 

They gained a glorious victory. 


** My brother lived at Inkermann — 
Yon little stream hard by; 

They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 
And he was forced to fly; 

So with his wife and child he fled, 

Nor had he where to rest his head. 


“With feu d’enfer Sebastopol 
Was Ear A and wide; 
And many thousand Russians there 
In hopeless anguish died : 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 


‘* They say it was a shocking sight, 
Adige tha temp, 00 eng” 4 
For many thousand Russians there 

Lay rotting in the sun: 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 


** Great praise the French and English won, 
The Turk and brave Sardine —— *? 

** Why, *t was a very wicked thing! °” 
Said little Katerine. 

** Nay, nay, my little girl,” quoth he; 

**Tt was a famous victory. 


** And everybody praised th’ Allies 
Who that stronghold did win.’’ 

*¢ But what good came of it at last? ”” 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

‘© Why, that I cannot tell,’ said he; 

** But ’t was a famous victary.”’ 
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Mrs. Acarna Nezpnam had lived in her 
house in the good old city of Nearford all 
her life, which was by no means a definite 
number of years, her own register saying 
forty-nine, and that of her baptism sixty- 
three. A niece of Mrs. Agatha’s (she was 
a maiden lady, and only ‘ Mrs.’’ by cour- 
tesy) was the wife of a country clergyman, 
and one of that lady’s sons, a medical stu- 
dent, came to Nearford to be inmate of Mrs. 
Agatha’s, whilst he “ improved ’’ himself 
under Mr. Dicks, an eminent surgeon, at- 
tached to Nearford Infirmary. Mrs. Agatha, 
in correspondence with his parents, had 
stipulated, before she would admit him, for 
his observing certain conditions—that he 
would never smoke, would never speak to 
ber two maid-servants, except in her pres- 
ence, would always be in by ten o'clock at 
night, and in bed by half-past. To all of 
which Mr. Thomas Elliot vowed obedience, 
and said they were the exact rules he had 
laid down for himself. So Mrs. Agatha 
consented to receive him, and hearrived. A 
dashing young man of twenty-one, showy in 
dress, free in manner, but the pink of 

uiet propriety in the presence of Mr. 
gatha. He speedily became popular in 


Nearford, and Mrs. Agatha grew intensely 


proud of him. 

‘* My dear Thomas,”’ she exclaimed to 
him, one morning at breakfast, ‘‘ what an 
extraordinary smell of tobacco-smoke per- 
vades the house when you are in it.’’ 

‘*‘Tt does, ma’am ; it’s highly disagree- 
able. Nearly makes me sick sometimes.’’ 

‘* But what can it proceed from, Thomas? ’’ 
pursued Mrs. Agatha, sniffing very much 
over her muffin. ‘‘ You assure me you, do 
not smoke.’* 

‘*T smoke! ’’ echoed Mr. Tom — ‘‘ I touch 
a filthy cigar! It comes from my clothes.’’ 

‘* How does it get into them? ’”’ wondered 
Mrs. Agatha. 

** They are such a set, aunt, at that in- 
firmary — have cigars in their mouths from 
morning till night. Sometimes I can’t see 
across our dissecting-room for the smoke. 


Of course my clothes get impregnated with | . 


it.” 

‘Dear me, Thomas, how sorry I am for 
you! But don’t talk about dissecting-rooms, 
af you please. The smell must also get into 
your eyes, and hair, and whiskers ! ”’ 

“So it does, uncommon strong. But I 
douse my head into the big basin in a morn- 
ing, and that takes it off.” 

«The governors of the infirmary ought to 
be reported to the lord-lieutenant,” cried 


dear.”’ 





Mrs. Agatha, warmly. £‘I never heard of 
anything so shameful. How can they think 
of permitting the patients to smoke? ”’ 

‘*Tt’s not the patients, aunt,’’ returned 
Mr. Tom, smothering a grin. *s* What 
should bring them into the dissecting-room : 
unless —ahem ! — they are carried there? ’’ 

‘¢ Then is it the doctors? ”” 

‘No: it’s the pupils.” 

‘‘ Misguided youths! ’” ejaculated Mrs. 
Agatha. ‘‘ And you have to associate with 
them! Never you learn smoking, my dear 
Thomas. But about this smell; I rus J 
don’t know what is to be done. The mai 
commence coughing whenever they enter 
your bedroom, for the fumes of smoke there, 
they tell me, are overpoweringly strong.”’ 

‘** Ah, I know they are. i ’s where all 
my clothes hang.”’ 

‘* Suppose you were to get some lumps of 
camphor, and sew them in your pockets,” 
suggested Mrs. Needham. ‘If it keeps 
fevers from the frame, it may keep tobacco- 
smoke from clothes. Get sixpen’orth, 
Thomas.”’ 

“‘T’ll get a shilling’s worth,” said Tom. 
** Though I fear its properties don’t reach 
smoke.’? « 

‘© Q, Thomas, I forgot. Did you hear the 
noise in the house last night?””* 

‘« Noise? ’’ responded Mr. Tom. 

‘“A noise on the stairs, like somebody 
bumping up them. It was just two.o’clock, 
for I heard the clock strike. When Rachel . 
came to dress me this morning, she said it 
must have been Minny racing after the mice. 
But I never heard her make such a noise be- 
fore. I hope it did not disturb you?” 

‘< Not at all, aunt,’’ answered Tom, bury- 
ing his face in his handkerchief; ‘I never » 
woke till half an hour ago. Cats do make 
an awful ‘noise sometimes.» I’m off to the 
infirmary.”’ 

«‘ And you have eaten no breakfast! I 
can’t think what the lad liyes upon.” 

In the hall, as Mr. Thomas was dashing 
across it, he encountered the housemaid, a 
pretty girl with cherry cheeks. 

‘¢ Look here, sir,’”’ she said — ‘* look what 

we picked up this morning. If mistress had 
found it, instead of me and cook, whatever 
would you have done? ”’ 
‘* My latch-key! I must have dropped 
it when I came in, in the night, and never 
missed it. But after.a punch jollification, 
following on a tripe supper, one’s perceptive 
faculties are apt to be obscured. That’sa 
fact undisputed in physics, Rachel, my 
And as Tom dropped the latch-key 
into his pocket, he acknowledged his obliga- 
tion to the finder in a way of his own. 

‘‘Now, Mr. Thomas,’’ remonstrated 
Rachel, ‘‘ I have threatened fifty times that 


















I'd tell missis of you, and now I will. You 
want to get me out of my place, sir, going’ 
on in. this way.’’ 

“Do,’’ cried Tom, ‘‘ go and tell her at 
once. And harkee, my dear, if you and 

cook get talking to the old lady about the 
smoke in my bedroom, Ill shoot the first of 
youl come near. You should put the win- 
dows and door open.”’ 

Just as the incorrigible Tom walked off, 
Mrs. Agatha Needham opened the breakfast- 
room door, and down dropped the maid upon 
her hands and knees, and began rubbing 
away at the oilcloth. 

‘* Rachel! was that my nephew? Talk- 
ing to you?”’ , 

‘* Mr. Thomas has gone out, ma’am.”’ 

‘‘ Yes. Who was he talking to, before he 
went?” 

‘‘ Talking to, ma’am? QO, I remember; 
he asked about his umbrella. I think he 
must have left it at the infirmary, or at Mr. 

Dicks’.”’ 

‘* Asking a necessary question I will look 
over,”’ sail Mrs. Agatha, ‘‘ but should he 
ever show a disposition to speak with you 
upon indifferent subjects, you will come off 
straight to me, and report him, Rachel; for 
it is not allowed.”’ 

‘* Very well, ma’am.”’ 

From the above specimen of Mr. Tom 
Elliot, it may be wondered how he contrived 
to remain an inmate of Mrs. Agatha Need- 
ham’s, and continue in that lady’s good 
graces. It was a marvel to Tom himself, 
and he was wont to say, in that favorite 
resort, the dissecting-room, that though he 
had got on the ancient maiden’s blind side, 
he had more trouble than enough to keep 
himself there. 

One day sundry of the infirmary pupils 
were assembled in the above-mentioned 
choice retreat. A looker-on might have 
described them as being rather ‘*jolly.”’ 
There were seven of them: four had short 

ipes in their mouths, and the three others 
-cigars, and they were smoking away with 
all their might, Mr. Tom Elliot being 
amongst them; while some pewter pots of 
beer stood on the table. 

‘* How did old Moss come out last night? ’’ 
inquired one, with a shock head of very red 
hair, as he sat on a deal table’ and kicked 
his feet against a neighboring wall. ‘ Old 
Moss’ being a botanist, who wassthen giv- 
ing lectures in the city, which the infirmary 
pupils were expected to attend. 

‘* What ’s the good of asking me?’ 
responded Tom Elliot. ‘* Pass the pot, 
Jones.”? 

«Id got a.better engagement, and didn ’t 
show,” resumed the first speaker, ‘* Were 
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** T just was there. Aut got jam d clowe 
to two of the loveliest girls I ever saw ina 
my life. One of ’em isa prize.’’ +! 

‘* T say,’’ cried Davis, one of the old 
the pupils, ‘‘ who are those girls Tom Ef 
raving about? ”’ 

‘‘ Who’s to know? There were fifty g i 
in the room. Very likely they were the 
Thompsons.”” 

‘* Annihilate the Thompsons!’ interru 
ted Elliot; ‘* the one’s cross-eyed, and the 
other’s sickly. D’ye think I don’t know 
the eae girls? These were strangers. 
At least, I have never seen their faces at lec- 
tures before.”” 

‘ Whereabouts did your two beauties 
sit?” 

‘¢ About half-way up the room, on the 
left-hand side,’’ responded Tom.  ** Close 
underneath the astronomical map.”’ 

‘‘T know!’ shouted a youngster. “‘ They 
had got a big fat duenna between them, 
had n’t they?” 

*¢ Just so, little Dobbs. In a scarlet 
hat.” 

‘* A scarlet hat! ’’ echoed Davis. ° 

“Or a turban,” added Elliot: ‘ might 
be meant fer one or the other. A glaring 
red cone, three feet high.’ 

‘Over a flaxen wig, whfth she puts in 

pers and makes believe it’s her own hair,’’ 
rejoined little Dobbs. . ‘* It’s their aunt.” 

*¢ You insignificant monkey — ‘heir aunt! ”? 
broke forth Elliot. ‘*If you don’t tell the 
name without delay, I’ll dissect yous» You 
see I’m expiring under the a tape! 

‘¢T don’t think much of the gitls my- 
self,’’ persisted the young gentleman, de- 
lighted to exercise Elliot’s patience. ‘* The 
dark-eyed one ’s the best, and that ’s Clara.” 

** Out of the way, Jones. Let me get at 
him. Ill Clara him.” 

‘* Hallo, Elliot! sit down,’ cried Davis, 
“‘Dobbs, you young limb, if you cause this 
confusion again, I ‘ll turn you out. Keep 
still, Hiliot, and I'll tell you. They were 
his cousins, the Blake girls, Clara and 
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‘‘ That they were not,” said Mr. Dobbs, 
‘¢ They were the two Freers.’’ s 
‘¢Q, the Freers,”’ echoed Davis; ‘‘ the 

don’t often show. Old Bagwig keeps 

up tight. They are the prettiest girlé 
Neaford..? + My: 
' Who ’s old Bagwig? ’’ demanded Elliot. © 
‘*The papa Freer, As cute a lawyer as 
any judge on the bench. He sports a wig 
with a bag behind: the only relic of bygone 
days to be seen in the town.”’ 

‘*T intend to monopolize one of those girls 
for myself,’’ announced Elliot. 





























you not there either, Elliot '‘}”’ 
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‘*‘ Phew! wish youjoy of your chance, 
Bagwig’s laying by sacks of gold, and de- 
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“those two female inheritors of it to 
ty on the top of the ladder. Nothing 
er a foreign prince. You ’d never get 

ited inside-their house, if you tried for 


*T tell you that girl’s a prize, and shall 





be mine ; and I'll bet you two crowns to one 


that I’m inside their house within a week. 
Tell me I can’t get in where I choose! you 
can’t, perhaps,’’ added the audacious El- 
liot, drawing his handsome figure up, in his 
vanity. 

** Done!” cried Jones. 

* And I’li take him too,’’ echoed Davis. 
“* Which of the two is the prize? ’’ 

“There ’s one with piercing dark eyes, 
giving out wicked glances,”’ answered Elliot. 

6 ‘And lendid black hair.’’ 

“Yes. That ’s Clara.” 

** And a Roman sort of a nose, and rosy 
ink color.’’ 

“ That is Clara.”’ 

“Tall; fine shape; lovely fall in her 
shoulders,’’ went on Elliot. 

“ Yes, yes, no mistaking Clara.”’ 

*¢ Well, then, it ’s not she.”’ 

** Now, Elliot, don’t try on any gam- 
mon. It must be the young one then, and 
that ’s Loo.” 

‘* Hark! hush! listen, will you! There’s 
Dicks’ voice, as I’m alive! ”’ 

The metamorphosis was like magic. Cer- 

tain overcoats of the pupils which lay ina 
heap in a corner of the room, were raised, 
and the pewter Pn hidden under them ; 
slops of beer, rather prevalent, were rubbed 
any with handkerchiefs ; cigars and pipes, 
all alight, were thrust into side-pockets ; 
tables, as sitting places, were abandoned ; 
and when Mr. Dicks, M. R. 0. 8., entered, 
every student presented the appearance of 
sober industry; some with the operating 
knives, some buried deep in surgical books of 
reference. 

If fortune ever favored any venturesome 
layer of bets, Tom Elliot was certainly the 
one that day. On his return home in the 
afternoon, he found Mrs. Agatha Needham 
cutting most extraordinary capers. She was 
evidently in a desperate state of excitement 
, and anger. Tom’s conscience took alarm ; 
he believed something had come out about 
himeelf, and felt as if a cold bath had been 
dashed over him. 

*‘ Dear aunt, whatever is the matter?” 
he ventured to ask, finding she did not speak, 
and thinking silence might look like self- 
confession. ‘* You are surely not taken with 
St. Vitus’ dance in the legs? ” 

‘* Never was such a thing heard of! never 
was such a wicked act perpetrated! Rachel 
—my bonnet and velvet mantle. Thomas, 
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nephew, don’t stand peering at my legs. It’s 
not in them, it’s in say sid” Jn 

Mr. Thomas sat down, completely cowed. 
What on earth had come to light? The 
latch-key — or ase eran — or smoking 
in his bed-room at night— or had that sex- 
ton——? “By all that’s awful, that must 
be it!*’ reasoned Tom. ‘The bungling 
fool has mistaken me, and sent the thin 
home, and she and the girls have turne 
Bluebeard’s wife, and opened the box.’ 
Tom’s face began to stream down. What- 
ever could he do? 

‘“‘Has a—a case—been brought here, 
ma’am, a heavy one?’’ he stammered. ‘I 
came home on purpose, because there ’s been 
mistake. It belongs to Mr. Davis, senior 
student, and ought to have gone to his lodg- 
ings. I’ll get a man and have it moved 
directly. le 

‘“‘ Mercy, boy,” cried Mrs. Agatha,, ‘I 
don’t know anything about cases. If they 
had sent a dozen here, I should never have 
seen them to-day. There has been a wicked 
man here, Thomas, that’s what there has 
been. A lawyer I believe he calls himself, 
and—that’s right, Rachel—TI’ll go and 
consult mine now.” 

Tom’s spirits went up like mercury. 
‘« Then J have not offended you, dear aunt ! 
I feared —I don’t know what I didn’t fear 
—that somebody might have been trying 
to traduce my character to you.”’ 

** Child and woman have [I lived in this 
house for sixt— over forty years,’’ went on 
Mrs. Agatha, unheeding Mr. Tom’s fears, 
‘* my own leasehold property, and my father 
and mother’s before me. And now an im- 
pious wretch comes forward and says there ’s 
a flaw in the lease, and I must turn out, and 
am responsible for back rent! I’ll go and 
consult the first lawyer in town. Come 
along with me, Thomas.”’ 

‘« It’s impossible, dear aunt. I have got 
six hours work before me to-day: reading- 
up for Mr. Dicks.” The truth was he had 
made an appointment for billiards. 

‘¢ That ‘s exceedingly vexatious. I should 
like to have had you with me for witness. 
But you are quite right, Thomas; never put 
your studies aside for anything. Ill wish 
you good afternoon, Rachel, if anybody 
comes, you don’t know when I shall be at 
home, for I am gone to Lawyer Freer’s.”” 

‘* Lawyer Freer’s! ”’ screamed Tom, rush- 
ing after his aunt, and nearly upsetting 
Rachel. ‘ Of course you must have wit- 
ness, aunt, if you are going there. Just 
wait one moment while I slip on another coat 
and waistcoat.’’ 

“« What ’s the matter with those you have 
on?’ demanded Mrs. Agatha. 
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‘¢ Oh— this is my professional suit. And 
when I walk with you, I like to lookas your 
nephew +o pt 

‘¢ Dutiful lad!’ aspirated Mrs, Agatha. 
‘*‘ He shall not be a loser by his attachment 
to me.”’ 

Lawyer Freer was at home, and ensconced 
Mrs. Agatha in his consulting-room, Her 
dutiful nephew slipped aside as they were 
going in, and shut the door on the old lady 
and the attorney. Mrs. -Agatha was too 
full of her subject to notice, at first, the 
absence of her nephew; and afterwards she 
would not disturb the consideration of her 
case by calling for him. They both con- 
cluded Mr. Tom was exercising his patience 
in the company of the clerks in the front 
office. 

Nothe. He was as daring as he was high, 
and he went along the A ary peeping here 
and peeping there, till he came to a room 
where two young ladies were seated — his 
beauties of the previous night. Clara, the 
eldest, a splendid girl; Louisa (the ewe 
prettier still, with dancing eyes and shining 
curls. 

‘<T beg pardon,”’ cried Mr. Tom, as the 
young ladies rose in surprise; ‘‘do not let 
me disturb you. I am sent here to wait, 
while my aunt holds a private consultation 
with Mr. Freer. Mrs. Agatha Needham,”’ 

The young ladies bowed. They had a 
sp.aking acquaintance with Mrs. sone. 
and hoped she was well. Tom assured them 
she was very well, went on talking upon 
other subjects, and made himself entirely at 
home. Mr. Tom Elliot had won his bet. 


Il. 


Mrs. Acatna Nexpuam found her lease 
and its flaw could not be settled by the 
lawyers. The cause in due time was entered 
for trial at the March assizes, ‘* Newcome 
versus Needham.’’ It caused an extraordi- 
nary sensation in Nearford: all the holders 
of leasehold property arguing that if Mrs. 
Agatha Needham was disturbed in her long 
and peaceful occupancy, where was their se- 
curity? As to Mrs. Agatha, it may be ques- 
tioned if she enjoyed a full night’s rest 
during the — of suspense. Nothing 
could exceed the sympathy and interest 
evinced by Tom Elliot in the affair: as Mrs. 
Agatha observed, what she should have done 
without him, she did not know. His legs 
were kept on the run between his aunt’s 
house and Lawyer Freer’s ; and the numerous 
messages forwarded by Mrs. Agatha nearly 
drove the lawyer wild. She was fidgety, 
and Thomas pressed her on. 

‘* Do you want my services with Mr. Freer, 
this morning, aunt?” ' 

‘* No, Thomas, I think not this morning.” 


*~ 
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‘You ’d do well to send to him, if on 
the slightest No trouble to me. 


These lawyers require perpetual looking-up, 
They are so apt to forget the interests. ome 
on 


a“ 


client in those of another. It’s ‘ 
sight, out of mind’ with them.”’ 

** Very true, Thomas. Thank you. Go” 
down then to Mr. Freer: my compliments, 
and I have sent to know if there ’s anything 
fresh. But I am ashamed to give you this 
frequent trouble.”’ ad 

‘‘Trouble’s a pleasure, aunt, when you 
are concerned,”’ responded Thomas, 

‘*The comfort of possessing such @ 
nephew ! ’’ ejaculated Mrs. Agatha. 

om flew off, but the stars were against 
him that day. Lawyer Freer was out 
much the better: for Tom could more 
find his way to the young ladies, as he 
now done many and many a time. They 
had also taken to look for him, and theysaw 
him coming down the street. 

‘¢ Here ’s Mr. Elliot, Loo,’’ observed Clara ; 
and a blush of satisfaction rose to her face, 
as she turned from the window to a mirror 
and smoothed her hair, here and there, with 
her finger. Louisa did not answer, but a 
much brighter blush rose to her face, and 
she bent lower over the piece of drawing she 
was preparing for her master. For Louisa, 
scarcely eighteen, still had masters attending 
her, and Clara, who was two years older, 
looked upon her as a child. Child as she 
might be, though, she had grown to love 
Tom Elliot. i 

Why did they both blush? somebody my 
ask; surely they were not both in love wii 
him? Notexactly. Tom Elliot was general 
admirer, and whilst he had become really 
attached to Louisa Freer, and had striven 
privately to gain her affections, he had 
evinced a very fair share of admiration for 
Clara, partly in homage of her beauty, 
partly to divert suspicion from her sister. 
And Clara Freer, who had no objection in 
the world to receiyeadmiration from so hand- 
some and popular a man as Tom Elliot, cer- 
tainly did not repel him. 

“ He ’s over head and ears in love,’’ Clara 
was proceeding to add; but her sister inter- 
rupted her in a startling voice. 

re 7 love! With whom?” Min 

‘‘ With me,’’ complacently replied Mis 
Freer, ‘‘ who else is there? Pane 
will be to make mean offer — in his randé 


way.” 
oar tebe ane 
and her ti to her fingers’ 
‘Make you an offer!”” she gasped forth. 


*¢ Would you him? 
6s Bless’ the child ! I m a medical 
student, an embryo 8 ! Llook alittle | 





urgeon 
higher than that, Loo. But if Tom Elliot 
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‘were as rich in wealth as he is in attractions 
—why, then you might stand a speedy 
anaes ot being a bridesmaid. I know he 
adores me.”’ - 

No more was said, for Tom entered, and 


~» began rattling away, after his own fashion. 


An attractive companion he undoubtedly 
was. Presently Miss Freer was called from 
the room by a servant, upon some domestic 
affair. 

‘* My dearest Loo,’’ he whispered, as soon 
as they were alone, “you look sad this 
morning. What is it?’’ 

‘¢ Q, nothing,’’ she answered, bursting into 
tears. And Tom, all alive with surprise and 
concern, clasped her in his arms, and was in 
the very agreeable act of kissing off the 
tears, when Clara returned. It was sooner 
than they had expected her, and they were 
fairly caught. 

Clara, her features naturally of a haug nty 
cast, could put on a Jook when she liked. 
Mr. Elliot had never yet been favored with 
it; but it shone out, in full force, as she 
imperiously demanded an explanation from 
both of them. 

‘The truth is, Miss er Aw Tom, 
speaking up like a man, ‘‘ that I love your 
no Sontil I saw her, all young ladies 
were alike to me — that is, I was fond of 
them all. But now she is the only one I 
eare for, or ever shall care for in the world. 
I did not intend this to come out yet: and I 
hope you will keep our secret.”’ 

“‘ And pray,’’ returned Clara, boiling over 
with rage and mortification, ‘‘ when did you 
intend it to come out, sir? ”’ 

“When? Not till I was well established 
in my profession, and could ask for her as [ 
ought to do, of Mr. Freer.” 

**Olara,’’ uttered the younger sister, her 
tears falling fast in agitation, for she had 
read the expression in the elder’s eye, * for 
the love of Heaven do not betray me to papa. 
Dear Clara ?”’ 

“*T shall acquaint your father instantly, 
as is my duty,”’ was the cold reply. ‘We 
shall have a baby in leading-strings en- 
tangling itself in a matrimonial engagement 
next! ”’ 

** Clara, my dear sister— let me call you 
80 for the first, though I hope not for the last 
time, be reasonable, be kind,’’ said Mr. Elliot, 
trying his powers of persuasion. But, effec- 
tual as they had hitherto proved with the 
young lady, they failed now. 

‘What I can do to‘oppose your views on 
my sister, 1 willdo,’’ she vehemently an- 
Swered. ‘* You have played a traitor’s part, 
Mr. Elliot, in seeking her affeetions. I be 
you to leave the ‘house at once, and you wil 
never be admitted to it again.”’ 

“ But, Clara,’ he remonstrated, ‘‘ you —”’ 
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‘*T have told you to leave the house,’’ she 
reiterated, pale with anger. “If you do 
not quit it this instant I shall ring for the 
servants to show you out.”’ 

‘* Very well, Miss Freer,’’ he said, all his 
customary equanimity returning to him. 
‘* Louisa, my darling,’’ he — impressivel 
added, turning’ to her for a last farewell, 
‘‘we may be obliged to bend to circum- 
stances and temporarily separate, but re- 
member — come what may, I will be true to 
you. Be you so tome. Will you promise?”’ 

‘¢T will,” she whispered; and Mr. Tom 
Elliot bent down, and sealed it on her lips, 
regardless of Miss Clara’s energetic appeal to 
the bell. 

Clara Freer made her own tale good to 
her father, and Thomas made his good to 
Mrs. Agatha. For in the violent indignation 
of the attorney, he had informed that lady 
of her nephew’s having presumed to make 
love to his daughter, int Mrs. Agatha, over- 
whelmed with the first shock of the news, 
wrote off an imperative summons to Tom’s 
father, telling him to post to Nearford, upon 
a matter of life and death. Which summons 
brought the alarmed parent flying at express 
speed. 
Everybody who heard of the affair pro- 
nounced them both a couple of simpletons. 
A medical pupil of twenty-one, without any 
definite hopes or money whatever, to have 
talked of marriage, was ridiculously absurd ; 
and fora young ledy, with money and pros- 

ts, to listen to him, was more absurd still. 
The clergyman, when he arrived, and found 
what the matter was, wished to treat it as a 
joke, the lawyer was too outrageous to treat 
it any way but in earnest, while Tom strove 
to deny it to Mrs. Agatha. 

‘¢ There ’s nothing in it, dear aunt,’’ he 
pleaded ; ‘* don’t you believe any of them.” 

‘‘ But Miss Freer affirms that she caught 
you kissing hersister,’’ persisted Mrs. Agatha. 
** How do you account for that?’’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know how it is to be 
accounted for,’’ answered Tom, demurely. 
‘*T believe I must have dropped asleep with 
my eyes open, and done it in a dream. 
was sitting there, waiting for the lawyer to 
come in, and had got tired to death.”’ 

Mrs. Agatha was staggered. She had not 
much faith in those sort of dreams, but she 
had great faith in Tom’s word. 

‘Kissing is very bad, Thomas,’’ she ob- 
served, “ere 8 

‘‘It’s shocking,” promptly answered 
Thomas. ‘ You cannot believe, ma’am, I 
should be guilty of it—awake. Never tried 
to kiss any young lady in all my life — ex- 
cept my sisters.”’ 

ot, however, to his father and Mr. Freer 
did Thomas Elliot make a similar defence. 
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was in love with the young lady, and meant 
to marry her if she would wait for him. 

His impudence struck Lawyer Freer speech- 
less. ‘‘Sir,’’? he stuttered to the parson, 
when his tongue came to him, ‘‘T insist upon 
it that you find means to stop this presump- 
tion of your son’s. You are a clergyman, 
sir, and must feel that it is a disgrace to 
him, to my family, and to the age we live 
in.” ; 


‘“‘T ll talk to him,’’ responded the parson, 
meekly. ‘Iam sure he will hear reason.”’ 

So he took his graceless heir all alone into 
the bedroom of the hotel where he had put 
up, and did “talk”? tohim. But Tom re- 
mained as hard as flint protesting that no 
father had a right to conttol his son in the 
choice of a wife. : 

‘¢ You will find they have,”’ angrily replied 
Mr. Elliot, provoked to warmth. ‘I forbid 
you—do you hearme?—lI forbid you to 
think any more of this.” 

‘¢T shall be sure to marry her in the end, 
if it ’s twenty years to come,’’ persisted Tom. 
‘*T have told her so.” 

‘At your peril,’’ uttered Mr. Elliot — 
‘‘at the peril of disobedience. And deliber- 
ate disobedience to a father never goes un- 
punished, remember.”’ 

‘‘T ll risk the punishment if ever I get the 
- dutifully concluded Mr. Tom, to him- 
self. 


The Reverend Mr. Elliot returned to his 
home, and matters went on quietly for a 
week or two — Tom finding no opportunity 
of seeing Louisa, except on Sundays; when 
he went to St. Luke’s, which was Mr. Freer’s 
parish church, and enshrined himself in a 
pew within view of the lawyer’s, always 
telling Mrs. Agatha, who expected him to 
go to church with her, that there was an 
unusual press of in-door patients at the in- 
firmary. Meanwhile the affair was talked 
of abroad, and a country squire, who was 
intimate with the attorney’s family, and 
very much admired Louisa, came forward 
when he heard of it, and made her an offer, 
fearing he might lose her. All the blame, 
be it observed, was laid by ow upon 
Tom Elliot; Louisa got none. The proposal 
was complacently received by Lawyer Freer, 
for it was a first-rate match for his daughter. 
He, like others, had not cast much reproach 
at Louisa, his indignation being concentred 
on the audacious infirmary pupil: and now 
that the intimacy between the two was 
broken off, the lawyer concluded the affair 
was - an end, and so dismissed it from his 
mind. 


“‘Tf I could have chosen from all the 


Tou einer 
To them he told the truth boldly — that he 
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on Turnbull,’’ observed the a to’ his 
daughters. ‘ What do you say, Clara??? — 

Clara said nothing: she was sulky and 
cross. She considered herself much handsor 
than that chit Louisa, yet all the offers were 
going to her. 

‘« His rent-roll is two thousand a year, all 
clear and unencumbered. I had the settle- 
ment of affairs last year, at his father’s 
death. You are a luck child.” 

**T should not like to live in the country,” 
timidly remarked Louisa, not daring to make 
any more formidable obstacle. 

‘‘ Not like — what, raise an objection to 
Turnbull Park! There ’s not a prettier spot 
—for its size—in all the county!’ cried 
the attorney. ‘I wish I had the chance of 
living there.’’ 

‘“‘If Mr. Thomas Elliot were its owner, 
we might hear less of objection to * living in 
the country,’”’ very spitefully exclaimed 
Miss Freer. 

‘Thomas Elliot!’ repeated the lawyer, 
‘*hang Thomas Elliot.”” He looked inquir- 
ingly from one to the other: Clara’s face 
was - and severe, Louisa’s lero | 
‘¢ Harkee, young ladies,’’ he said, ‘* we 
dispense with the naming of that person in 
future. Had Louisa not given him up, I 
would have discarded her in disgrace. I 
would, on my solemn word. Squire bull 
dines here to-morrow, Clara. Let the dinner 
be handsome.”’ : 
Once more were the pupils assembled in a 
private sanctum of the infirmary. Their pots 
of porter were absent, but their careless jokes 
were not. 

‘+ He is late this morning ”’ observed Jones. 
‘Won't we have a shy at him when he 
comes? ”’ : 
‘*T wonder if he knows it?’’ 

‘ Not yet,’’ answered little Dobbs; ** Ill 
bet two bobs to one he doesn’t. It was 
through my aunt Blake drinking tea there 
last night that it came out.” 

At this moment, Tom Elliot entered, with 
a cigar’im his mouth. 

‘Well, Elliot,”’ little Dobbs cried, ** have 
you heard the news?”’ 

‘¢T ve heard no news.”’ 

‘‘ About a friend of yours,’’ Davis inter- 
posed, ‘* going to be married?” 

Mr. Elliot puffed on apathetically, and 


a oe no reply. ‘ _ 
“T say, Elliot,” began ones, again, * 
you know Turnbull ? hae at 
‘‘T don’t know any Turnbull,”’ responded 
Tom, who, as little Dobbs phrased it, seemed 
‘cranky ”’ that morning. B.: 
‘¢ Turnbull, of Turnbull Park. Drives iron- 
y horses in his drag?”’ 





county for you, Louisa, I should have fixed 


©Q, that lot! A stout cove, looks 








Splendid cattle 


a candidate for apoplexy. 
are ” 


‘* He ’s going into the matrimonial noose, 
Elliot.’’ 

‘¢ He may go into another noose if he likes. 
Who called him a friend of mine?” 

‘No, the lady ’s your friend. A clipper 
she is, too.”’ 

*¢ Only Elliot does not think so. O, no, 
not at all,” cried Mr. Dobbs. 

«Come, Elliot,’’ Davis said, ‘‘ guess who 
Turnbull's going to splice with? ’’ 

‘* You perhaps,’’ was the sulky answer. 

‘* 1 ’ll bet he has heard it,’’ grinned Davis, 
“‘ he is so savage. It’s your prize, little Loo 
Freer.’’ 

“What?” shrieked Elliot. 

‘¢*Squire Turnbull marries Louisa Freer. 
Settlements are being drawn up, and wedding- 
dresses made.”’ 

** A lie!’ shouted Elliot. 

“It’s not,” interrupted Jones; ‘it’s 
true. Dobbs’ family have had the official 
announcement, and —- ”’ 

They were interrupted by a low whistle 
from Davis. * Silence, boys. I hear Dicks 
coming down stairs.”’ 

Now I am not going to defend either 
Mr. Tom Elliot or Miss Louisa Freer. On 
the contrary, they deserve all the reproach 
that can be cast at them. They took alarm 
at the advances of Squire Turnbull, and 
planned a runaway marriage: though how 
they contrived to meet and consult, was a 
matter of wonder, afterwards, to Nearford. 
It probably appeeen to both as the only 
certain way of extricating Louisa, but a 
more lamentably imprudent step was never 
taken. 

Prudence, however, was no concern of 
Tom Elliot’s; all he cared for was to get it 
accomplished, and he went to work in a 
daring and unusual way. He determined to 
marry her in her own parish church, and he 
ran up to London by the night mail, pro- 
cured a license, and brought a confidential 
friend down with him, who entered with 
frasto into the secret, and enjoyed the fun. 

he incumbent of St. Luke’s,a bachelor, 
‘and stilla young man, was as much fitted 
fora parson as Lam. He was given to fol- 
lowing the hounds more than following his 
ishoners, was fond of gentleman’s after- 
inner society, but painfu ly awkward and 
nervous in the presence of ladies; good- 
natured, unsuspicious, the very man to be 
imposed upon by Tom Elliot. 


Int. 


Nearorp assizes cameon. And late on 
the evening of the first day, Monday, a con- 
fidential note from Lawyer Freer was deliv- 
ered to the Reverend Simon Whistler, calling 
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upon him to perform the marriage ceremony 
between his youngest daughter and Mr. 
Thomas Elliot the following morning at ten. 
Mr. Freer added a request that the matter 
might be kept strictly secret, for reasons of 
which he would himself inform him when 
they met the following day. Now, if the 
Reverend Simon had an objection to perform 
one part of his clerical duties, it was that of 
tying the nuptial knot. Baptism he did not 
mind, burials he was quite at home in, but 
a gay wedding was his aversion, for the 
ladies and their fine clothes scared all his 
nerves and set them shaking. So he groaned 
aloud when ‘he read the lawyer’s letter, but 
was forced to resign himself to what there 
was no help for. 

On Tuesday morning, at twenty-five min- 
utes past nine precisely, Lawyer Freer 
bustled into the town-hall, in the wake of 
two counsellors, specially retained for Mrs. 
Agatha Needham. That lady herself, es- 
corted by her nephew, and accompanied by 
several maiden friends, also arrived, just as 
the learned baron, who presided at Misi 
Prius, took his seat. With difficulty places 
were found for Mrs. Needham’s party, for 
the court was crammed, all the town being 
anxious to hear the great cause tried. 

‘* And now, aunt, as you are comfortably 
fixed, I ’1l be off to the infirmary for an hour. 
It’s my day to go round the wards with the 
surgeons.”” 

““Why, Thomas! ”’ uttered the startled 
Mrs. Agatha, ‘‘ you ’ll never think of leaving 
us unprotected! Mr. Dicks will excuse you 
on 80 important an occasion as this. Those 
gentlemen in wigs are staring here very un- 
pleasantly already. How extremely ugly 
they are!” 

‘Staring, are they!’ cried Tom, ‘Ill 
go and stop that. Just one moment, aunt ; 
you ’ll take no harm. Back ina brace of 
shakes.’’ 

At ten o’clock the Reverend Mr. Whistler 
was in St. Luke’s vestry, putting on his 
surplice. He had not to wait long for the 
wedding party. It consisted only of Mr. 
Elliot, Louisa Freer (in her every-day clothes, 
and a thick black veil), and a strange gentle- 
man as groomsman. 

‘This is sadly unfortunate, Mr. Whist- 
ler,’’ began Tom, in his off-hand manner; 
‘‘ My aupt’s cause is on, and everybody ’s at 
it. Mrs, Agatha is in court, Miss Freer, 
and other witnesses. Mr. Freer of course is 
obliged to be there. He’s excessively an- 
noyed, charged me with his compliments to 
you, and trusts that his absence would make 
no essential difference.’’ 

The parson bowed, inwardly blessing the 
great cause, ‘*‘ Newcome v. Needham.’’ He 
had anticipated a string of ladies as long as 






























the aisle, with a proportionate show of veils 
and feathers. He never performed the mar- 
riage service so glibly in his life—and he 
thought he had never seen a bride tremble 
more violently. 

Thegees were paid, the register signed, and 
the parties left thechurch. Atthe entrance, 
which was situated, like the church, in an ob- 
scure neighborhood, stood a post-chaise and 
four. Mr. Tom Elliot, clearing a way through 
the collection of young nurses and infants 
there assembled, placed his bride in it, fol- 
lowed her in, banged-to the door, and off 
dashed the posthoy at a gallop. 

‘* Never accomplished a feat more cleverly 
in my life,’’ chuckled Tom. ‘‘ Loo, my dar- 
hing, all the fathers in Christendom shan’t 
separate us now.”’ 

The stranger, meanwhile, after watching 
the chaise fairly away, returned tothe vestry, 
and addressed the clergyman. 

‘‘Mr, Freer’s compliments, sir, and he 

you will be at the house at seven to- 
night to celebrate the wor 
r. Whistler replied in the affirmative, 
though not without hesitation. He had a 
horror of evening parties, and concluded this 
was nothing less than a dance. But he 
did not like to refuse on such an occasion. 

It was seven that evening when Mr. Freer 
returned home, having snatched a hasty din- 
ner off a pocket sandwich in the guildhall. 
Clara had got tea ready on the table, with a 
nice ham, for she knew what her father’s 
dinners on assize days were. 

‘Well, papa,’* she said, ‘‘is it over? 
How ’s the verdict? ”’ 

‘‘ For Miss Needham, of course,” replied 
Lawyer Freer, throwing aside his wig and 
bag, for he was addicted, when fatigued, to 
sitting in private life in his bald head. ‘I 
knew we should have it. There was a cla 

ing of hands in court when it was delivered. 
Just get me my slippers, Clara. Where’s 
your sister ? ”’ 

‘‘She went out after breakfast. Telling 
Nancy she was going to court with Mrs. 
Stevens, and might not beat home till late.” 

‘* Told Nancy she was going into court ! ’’ 
repeated the amazed lawyer, pausing in the 
act of pulling off his boots. ‘* My daughter 
toappear in a public assize court! If Squire 
Turnbull should hear—— Good Heavens, 
Louise must be out of her mind. And where 
were my eyes that I did not see her? Ring 
the bell. lara.”’ 

“ay — it very extraordinary, papa,” 


rejoined Clara, not ‘sorry to get her sister 
Into a row. 

‘* Nancy,’’ cried the lawyer, in a fume, 
when the Somssiandd ap , ** go instantly 


to Mrs. Stevens! Ask to speak to Miss 
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return home with you immediately. Sta; 
—call at Ford’s and take a fly; go im 
and return init. A pretty night assize-night 
is, for women to be in the streets,’’ muttered 
the discomfited lawyer. i 

No sooner had Nancy departed than there 
came a rat-tat-tat to the street-door, and in 
walked the Rev. Mr. Whistler, ushered in 
by the cook, who, to her own mortification, 
happened that day, of all days in the year, 
not to have ‘ cleaned ’’ herself. The lawyer 
started, and Clara stared, for the parson had 
arrayed himself in evening attire, white kid 
gloves, silk a tights, and pumps. He 
went all over as red as his hunting-coat, and 
sat down dreadfully embarrassed, feeling con- 
vinced he had mistaken the night, and ready 
to swear — if he had not been a parson— at 
his own stupidity. Clara asked if he would 
take a cup of tea, and he stammered that he 
would, though he hated tea like poison. 

“You must allow me to congratulate you, 
sir,”’ he began, believing he was expected to 
say something about the wedding, and clear- 
ing his throat to help overcome his diffidence. 
‘*‘T am sorry not to have had that pleasure 
this morning.” 

Lawyer r knew of no cause for con 
gratulation save the verdict in favor of Mrs 
Agatha Needham. ‘Thank you,” he said, 
‘it is not a pleasant thing to lose a cause.” 

The parson expected his host to sa 
daughter, and if the word sounded to 
ear like cause, he attributed it to his own 
bewilderment. 

‘¢ Indeed it is not,’’ answered the n. 
‘‘ T remember when my sister was married, m 
mother and the bridesmaids cried all day.’ 

The attorney looked up with undisguised 
astonishment, and Miss Freer was certainly 
laughing. He felt sure it was at those 
wretched tights, and pushed his legs under 
his chair, as far as he could, without over- 
balancing himself. 

‘¢ Were you amused in court to-day?” 
was his next question, addressing Miss Freer. 

“In court! I!” cried Clara. 

ia 7 was her sister who wey ae in 
the lawyer—‘‘my youngest daughter. 
Clara would not have acted #o indisareetly. 
Louisa ’s not’ come home yet.” 

“Your youn daughter went to. the 
hall to-day ! ’’ echoed the clergyman, staring 
in his turn. ‘ That is rather — rather un- 
common —is it not? ’” 

‘* Uncommon? It’s unpardonable.’” 

‘¢ And Mr. Elliot. Was he there too?”’ 

‘* Mr. Elliot! ’’ roared the attorney tein 
at the name, ‘‘ I don’t know anything a 
Mr. Elliot. What ’s Mr. Elliot to me?” 

“A —a—a—rtio quarrel, or misunder- 
standing, I hope, since the morning?’’ cried 





Louisa, and tell her it is my desire that she 
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the parson, hopelessly mystified. 
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“ Not that J am aware of, sir,’’ coldly 
answered the offended attorney. 

‘¢T supposed they were leaving the town 
to-day,” returned Mr. Whistler. ‘* Indeed, 
I believed they had left it.’’ 

Mr. Freer considered, and concluding the 
‘* they ’? must have reference to the learned 
judges, he made no remark. 

At that moment the cook put her head 
into the room. ‘‘ Mrs. Agatha Needham’s 
compliments — she was sorry to trouble Mr. 
Freer on the subject, but did he know any- 
thing of her nephew? He had left her in a 
mysterious way in the morning, as soon as 
she got into court, and nothing had been 
heard or seen of him since.’’ 

‘‘T know nothing of him,’’ growled the 
lawyer —‘‘ nothing. My respects to Mrs. 
Needham herself.’ 

Before the cook could turn away with the 
message, a fly was heard rattling up to the 
door, and in came Nancy. ‘‘ Mrs. Stevens’ 
kind regards to Mr. and Miss Freer: she 
had been at home all day, but Miss Louisa 
had not called.’’ The lawyer was seriously 
disturbed now. 

‘* You may rely upon it, sir,’’ interposed 
the clergyman, ‘‘ that there is some misun- 
derstanding, and they are gone.”’ 

** Gone! who gone? gone where?’’ said 
the host, in agitation. ‘‘ Were your mind 
in a sane state, you should be brought to 
account for your vile insinuations.’’ 

‘You appear to take me fora madman, 
sir, but I think, if anybody’s mad, it’s 
yourself,’’ retorted the clergyman, growing 
more perplexed with every sentence. ‘ 
have not insinuated a breath against your 
daughter. But what more natural than that 
she should leave town with her husband? ’”’ 

«« And pray, sir,’’ Mr. Freer cried, with 
forced calmness, ‘‘as you say my daughter 
has got a husband, perhapsyou will inform 
me when she was married, and who married 
her?’ 

«Why J married her, sir: married her 
this morning to Mr. Tom Elliot. Married 
them at your own request, sir.’’ 

Lawyer Freer sat down in a chair, and 
broke out into a white heat. 
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‘* What do you su , sir, brought me 
here tonight, in hae kidl-chow teins,” 
cried the unhappy parson, ‘‘ but your own 
invitation to celebrate their marriage ? ”’ 

‘© OQ, papa,’’ screamed Clara, ‘‘I see it 
all! Tom Elliot and Louisa are marsied.’’ 

‘* Married, Miss Freer, what should hinder 
them? Here’s your papa’s note—‘ Mr. 
Freer presents his compliments,’ and so on 
— requesting me to perform the ceremony 
at ten this morning which I did,’’ said Mr. 
Whistler, thrusting his hands into his 
pockets for the note. Alas! he was in 
momentary oblivion of having sported the 
uncomfortable tights: the note was in the 
pantaloons he had left at home. 

Clara Freer went off into strong hysterics, 
and the lawyer into an explosion of stronger 
expletives. The clergyman came in for his 
share of the latter. Mr. Freer insisting that 
he ought to have ascertained whether the 
note really came from him, before marryin 
a child like Louisa to a graceless medica 
student. 

‘* How could I suspect anything wrong?” 
et deprecated the Reverend Simon. 
*‘ The handwriting was like a lawyer’s, and 
of course I thought it was yours. I heard 
sometime ago that Mr. Elliot was paying his 
addresses to one of your daughters, so that 
when the note came, it seemed a natural 
sequence. I am very sorry now, and would 
join in undoing the wedding if I could. Is 
it any use following them? I’1l go in pur- 
suit for one, if you like, sir. My hunter ’s 
as fresh as a daisy to-night.”’ 

‘* Pursuit,’ reiterated the irritated Lawyer 
Freer. ‘* Eight o’clock at night, and ten 
hours’ start! what use do you think pur- 
suit would be, now? And I would advise 
you, sir, as a lawyer, not to countenance these 
clandestine matches in future, or your bishop 
may stop your power to perform them, in a 
way you won’t like.’’ 

‘¢] wish he would,’’ answered the brow- 
beat parson—‘‘I wish he ’d unlicense St. 
Luke’s for marriages. I’d rather do fif 
funerals, all in a day, than one wedding. 
would indeed.’’ 

So Mr. Elliot got clear off with his prize. 





Aurrrep Stanparp or Orp Acs. —‘‘ Our 
ancestors in their estimate of old age,’’ says 
Malone, ‘‘ appear to have reckoned somewhat 
differently from us, and to have considered men 
as old whom we should not esteem middle-aged. 
With them every man that had passed fifty seems 





to have been accounted an old man. [ believe 
this arose from its being customary to enter into 
life in former times earlier than we do now. 
Those who were married at fifteen had at fifty 
been masters of a house and family for thirty- 
five years.”’ 





DECLINE OF FRENCH ROMANTIC LITERATURE. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
DECLINE OF orc “haem LIT- 


Tue French say there is a dearth of novels 
and romances. Wine and wit are failing to- 
gether. For five successive years the vintages 
of Bordeaux and Burgundy have been stricken 
with blight, and for almost as long a period 
the rich faculties of our allies in other fields 
have produced little fruit, and that little 
mostly of a noxious kind. Some indeed of 
the greatest modern novelists of France are 
still living, but they seem to be no longer in 
the vein. Alexandre Dumas the elder, and 
George Sand, have, as usual with celebrities 
of their nation, crowned their literary career 
by that essential monument to French fame 
—their Mémoires. The author of Notre 
Dame de Paris and the author of the Juif 
Errant are in exile; Jules Sandeau aspires 
to a seat in the Academy, that House of Peers 
in which genius folds its wings with decent 
gravity ; and the name of Paul Feval is sel- 
dom if ever seen subscribed to the once all- 
attractive feuilleton roman. 

This discovery of literary dearth is not our 
own. We should doubt whether the obser- 
vation would have occurred, if not forced 
upon our attention by lamentations which 
have appeared in Paris publications of high 
character. We are so accustomed to see our 
theatres draw their supplies from abroad, and 
to hear of mournful complaints of the want 
of native dramatic talent, that we expect to 
be treated with a stare of incredulity when 
we assure our countrymen, that while Eng- 
lish critics are indulging in satirical compli- 
ments to ingenious adapters of French plays, 
French writers are in sober sadness advising 
authors of fictitious narrative to inspire their 
jaded fancies at the pure cistern of modern 
English invention. 
nal des Débats published a well-drawn outline 
of Jane Eyre, for the purpose, as the writer 
(M. de Laboulaye) declared, of reclaiming the 
roman from the decay into which it was fall- 
ing, by examples derived from the English 
school — examples calculated to « open up fields 
of adventure which French genius has either 
never trod, or hastily abandoned ere.yet suffi- 
ciently explored. In another publication of 
& more peculiarly literary character, the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, there lately appeared an 
offer of a prize for a suitable tale of fiction 
—a prize as we believe, which remains unad- 


Not long ago the Jour- 
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judged. Nay, more: a whimsical millionaire, 
whose name when once mentioned we cannot 
hastily cast aside — M. Louis Véron — having 
put down his name for a sum calculated to 
throw aspirants to well-gilded laurels into 
agonies Ofinspiration, did more,—he seized the 
pen himself, to show how fields were won, and 
by way of model published his Cing Cex: Mille 
Livres de Rente. Doctor Véron is a man not 
only of wealth, equal it is supposed to the 
title of his book —he is a personage — he 
sits in the Corps Législatif; he is an officer 
of the Legion of Honor ; his breast is covered 
with orders. When Louis Napoleon, on his 
arrival in France in the memorable year of 
1848, determined to consult public men, for 
the purpose of making himself acquainted 
with the circumstances of a country he felt 
himself destined to govern, one of the first 
whom he invited to his table at the Hétel da 
Rhin, was M. Véron, proprietor of the Con- 
stitutionnel newspaper. The susceptible pol- 
itician returned home a devoted Bonapartist. 
The Romans of old liked lucky generals. He 
who wrote the ‘‘ Rubicon is passed” on the 
decree which abolished the Legislative Assem- 
bly, could not have attached to his fortunes 
a man who had been more successful in his 
aims than the author and possessor of Cing 
Cent Mille Livres de Rente. Before he 
allowed his fancy to wander through. the 
realms of fiction, Doctor Véron favored the 
world with an account of his long and varied 
experience. We have already, in previous 
numbers,* given a sketch of the yee, 
a Bourgeois de Paris, which, notwithstanding 
five bulky volumes, would seem to have had 
a fair hour of success. A book which gives 
the history of a man who has moved on to 
wealth and honor, not through the thorny 
paths of privation necessitating the exercise 
of courage and fortitude, but in the flowery 
ways of the most varied enjoyments, must 
have been seized with avidity by those philo- 
sophers who turn their lamp in search of that 
honest man of these days, the lucky specula- 
tor. With the tact acquired in his fortunate 
direction of the Grand Opera, the author, 
who had learned the art of exciting the pub- 
lic expectation through a suggestive bill of 
fare, chose well the title of his novel; for 
does it not seem to intimate a new page of 
his experience, one too romantic to have been 
thrust on the file of a bourgeois de Paris, but 


* See Fraser for March, 1854, and June, 1855. 
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hidden from the vulgar eye, until drawn out 
for the solace of his retreat, and to win more 
tender sympathies than those usually accorded 
to the anxieties attending the pursuit of 
wealth? Here we must at once confess dis- 
appointment, mingled with a stronger feeling 
than we wish to express. By as much as it 
was Dr. Véron’s object to exalt the. citizen 
by exhibiting him as a man whose industrious 
habits and strong sense are not inconsistent 
with the possession of fine taste for the works 
of art and a cultivated understanding, by so 
much does he lower him in the scale of mo- 
rality, and that not by exposure of vicious 
propensities, but by the betrayal of an utter 
absence of the moral sense. If the life which 
Picard, the hero of the novel, leads, be any- 
thing like a fair representation of the middle- 
class conduct, we should hardly know what 
to think of a state of society in which a ven- 
erable statesman, wishing to crown the autumn 
of his day with the laurel of literary fame, 
could find no better type of honor, honesty, 
and domestic virtues. In fact, the adventures 
through which this well-meaning individual 
allows himself to be led, as it were passively, 
by a certain accomplished Baron de Lon- 
gueville, are such as we dare not, out of re- 


spect to our readers, describe. Picard’s code 
of duties to his family and society goes no 
deeper than external observances, which if 
decently and, according to his notion,— 
which is represented as the prevailing notion, |, 
— honorably fulfilled, leave him at liberty to 
t the gambling table, and to keep what- 


r company he pleases. It is the position 
of the author alone which renders the book 
worthy of a moment’s attention, and viewed 
in that light it is painfully instructive. 

Such is a general outline of a story in- 
tended by its author to paint manners and 
morals as they are. Some of his richest 
illustrations we are obliged to omit. We 
have not followed Picard senior to an orgie 
to which he accompanied his Mentor the 
Baron, with the same unruffled conscience 
with which he received that proposal for. the 
breach of the seventh commandment, the 
main incident of the book; neither have we 
mentioned an itinerant gambling scene in a 
carriage on the way to a race-course,. in 
which ladies and gentlemen play a game 
called discretion, which our discretion warns 
us from particularizing ; and other delicacies 
in a feast where everything is as choice as 
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might be expected from an intellectual Am- 
phitryon of twenty thousand pounds sterling 
a year, — whose sixty years have been passed 
in the best society, — whose breast is covered 
with orders, those brilliant stars which only 
shine on the serene heaven of pure bosoms, 
—and whose honored gray head adorns the 
Corps Législatif. Is the book, our readers 
will ask, even written with ability? Happily 
it is not. There is, however, a sort of dul- 
ness which is instructive. A man of fashion 
may be made to serve one useful purpose, 
that is, of showing what is in vogue, If he 
be as tasteless as he is rich he will exaggerate 
the absurdities he copies, or give greater 
prominence to the presumed vices of the class 
to which he wishes the world to think he be- 
longs. Dr. Véron, we must say, is no origi- 
nal genius of evil. He is no hardy innova- 
tor. He is a copyist, not of Alexandre 
Dumas the father, but of Alexandre Dumas 
the son. Unable to reach the licentious 
étourderie, the sparkling half-intoxicated 
capriciousness of that rich imagination from 
which sprang the Trois Mousquetaires and 
Monte Cristo, the Doctor toddles after the 
Dame aux Camelias. and the vicious denizens 
which people the younger Dumas’ Demi 
Monde. The evil fruit we learn has reached 
full ripeness, when we see it turning to 
rottenness in the hands of the author of Cing 
Cent Mille Livres de Rente. 

We have named Eugéne Sue in reference 
to the publication of the Jwf Errant in the 
Constitutionnel, by which Dr, Véron con- 
trived to derive such considerable pecuniary 
advantages. We suspect that to the same 
distinguished anthor the unscrupulous Doctor 
is under obligations of another kind. Of Eu- 
géne Sue we desire to speak with the con- 
sideration due to a man of genius exiled from 
his native land, and, as we fear, debarred 
from the exercise of his pen in his own ac- 
customed way.* 

There appeared some time ago, in the Siecle 
newspaper, a series of stories from the pen 
of Eugéne Sue, the last of which was brought 
abruptly to a close by an order from the au- 
thorities. As we are obliged to speak from 
recollection. of the tale in question, we are 
unable to furnish the names of the characters. 
The subject, however, remains fresh in our 


* La Presée, of March 8th, which had begun the publica 
tion of a Roman Feuilleton by Eugene Sue, announces 
that it has been obliged to discontinue the story, 
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minds. The hero, like Picard, isa man who, 
following an humble ¢alling, becomes suddenly 
rich by lucky speculations on the Bourse. 
Like Picard, he has a delicate wife, and a 
family consisting of two good young daugh- 
ters. Like Picard, he adopts suggestions 
similar to those made by the Baton de Lon- 
gueville ; and again, like Picard, disgraces 
himself by participations in the voluptuous 
bratalities of an orgie. So much for the 
points of resemblance, which our readers will, 
we think, acknowledge to be sufficiently close. 
When we come to notice the points of differ- 
ence, we discover how wide is the line of sep- 
aration which lies between genius and dull 
plagiarism. Sue’s hero does not attempt to 
combine the sacred affections of home with 
indulgences already sufficiently, however 
vaguely, described. He is from the begin- 
ning a man of callous heart. The object of 
his untiring industry, as is the case with 
most of his class, is to save enough against 
his old days, on which to retire and live in 
modest independence. The desire, not un- 
justifiable in itself, by its exclusive occupation 
of his mind, makes him at last a wretched 
miser, who grudges himself and his family 
all but the barest necessaries of existence. 
But mark the change wrought on such a 
nature by a sudden influx of fortune from the 
channels of gambling speculation. Appetites 
which had been supposed to be destroyed, 
had they ever existed, people that callous 
heart, like famished wolves. All the vices 
take possession of this ever hardworking, 
self-denying, and grasping man. By astroke 
of genius we should in vain look for in the 
author of Picard, his family derive no advan- 
tage from his ill-acquired superfluities. The 
man who abroad revels in excesses, when once 
under the old roof reassumes the old charac- 
ter. He sees with a dry eye his delicate wife 
toiling, and his two daughters turning their 
old gown, and endeavoring to put a new face 
upon them with rows of buttons; and it is 
from the circle of his hard implacable habits 
that Eugéne Sue flings him into the burning 
crater of an orgie of fabulous extravagance, 
where waste goes on for waste sake, and the 
most incongruous compounds are made up, 
with no other recommendation than their ex- 
travagant cost. The fellow is ruined, as he 
well deserves to be, and feeling himself unable 
to return to his old despised business, or to 
endure privations not long before habitual, 
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he commits suicide. Why Sue’sstory should 
be stopped, and the exile prevented earning 
his bread by his pen, while Véron’s dull 
plagiarism is applauded, we cannot under- 
stand, according to the principles of justice. 
The extravagances committed are not more 
vile than those in which Picard indulges. 
Sue’s story has a moral, which is this, that 
riches procured by other than honest industry, 
corrupt. Stock exchange gambling-gains he 
shows to be bad in their effect. The Bourse 
became offended. The authorities shocked. 
The author, exiled like Victor Hugo, was 
again denounced for attempting to excite 
hatred against the bourgeoisie, and his writ- 
ings interdicted. Picard, who is passionless 
in his indulgences, who takes the world as he 
finds it, — Picard, who is the negation of all 
virtue, but who, owing to the extinction of 
conscience, sees neither good nor evil ; — this 
Picard, preserving external respectability, is 
actually held up as a model of a good, thriv- 
ing family man, and Dr. Véron remains the 
moralist of the Bourse, and venerated member 
of the Legislative Assembly. 

Bad as Véron is, there is another writer 
quite as objectionable. Henri Murger is, like 
Alexandre Dumas the younger, one of the 
rising school, and to which the venerable 
Doctor, notwithstanding. his age, belongs. 
“* All,” say, the transcendentalists, ‘‘is in 
all.”? Any one sentence from Murger, taken 
at random, is a sample of the whole man. 
We know that it is needless to offer a brick, 
except to a clairvoyant, in order to havea 
notion of a house. But if you had held 
under your nose a very bad-smelling brick, 
and were told that the whole house was built 
of the same material, you would become in- 
different about the architecture. Par ea- 
ample ; —In the story of La Résurrection de 
Lazare, the Vicomte de Seraphin begins a 
letter to the Comtesse de Sylvus thus:— 
‘*Madame,— As I have just killed your 
husband, it would be indecent that I should. 
marry you in France. Come, then, and join 
me at Milan.” Is not ‘thata brick? The 
whole story is in the same tone. The 
husband dies in the arms of a mistress, with 
whom Lazare, the hero, is in love, and 
through whom his resurrection from the grave 
of the world is sentimentally accomplished. 
The immorality of the book is diabolical. It 
is not the immorality of false system, like 





that of Sue or Sand; or of recklessness, like 
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that of Dumas the father ; or pandering to 
vulgar curiosity about certain descriptions of 
life and manners, like Dumas the son; or 
the immorality of coarse humor, like that of 
Paul de Kock ; or the absence of any sense 
of the quality, like that of Véron ; —it is the 
resolute cynicism of Mephistopheles. It is 
active, wicked outrage. The mirth is bitter 
irony, the seriousness a cutting sneer. It is 
cruelty to the sympathies of man’s heart, 
which are branded, as it were, with a burn- 
ing iron, and the heart itself calcined. Yet 
is the author so popular, that his: works 
figure in Lévy’s collection at one franc the 
volume. An admirably printed collection, 
such as can only remunerate the publishers 
by prodigious sale. Unhappy is the land 
where Henri Murger’s books do sell prodig- 
iously. 

So far we seem to be engaged in proving the 
position of those French writers who proclaim 
that the present generation are drinking the 
lees and dregs of an exhausted literature. 
When you point to those great living names 
with which the world is familiar, — the La- 
martines, Hugos, and their glittering fellow- 
ship of bright lights, the answer with 
which you are met is a reference to the ris- 
We mean to point by-and-bye 
We will dwell a little on 


ing school. 
to an exception. 
a new name of great promise, that of M. 
About, the author of Tolla and the Mariages 


de Paris. Before we do so we must ask 
leave to ponder fora moment on the com- 
plaints to which we have alluded. 

The writer in the Journal des Débats, M. 
de Laboulaye, with whose name we may say 
we began this article, has, as we have seen, 
pointed to the English school of novel writers 
as sound and vigorous, and worthy of being 
followed as an example. English writers, 
while they truly paint manners, go deep 
beneath the surface of habits and personalities 
that they may look into and expose the heart, 
and exhibit its workings. French writers of 
the present day try rather to amuse, nay, not 
so much to amuse as to excite by mere 
pictures of manners ; and as excitement too 
often craves unwholesome stimulants, the 
manners they paint are such as the pure 
ought not to know, at all events in the revolt- 
ing fascination of their details. Such 
manners can be illustrated only by shockingly 
appropriate incidents. The abandoned, it 
need not be told, plunge into attractive varie- 
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ties of vice where it can do readers no good 
to follow, though genius itself should lead the 
way. M. Laboulaye advises, not so much an 
imitation of the English shool, as a return to 
the authors of the seventeenth century. The 
grandeur of Corneille arises from his noble 
morality. His heroes and heroines are of the 
true stamp, within whose soul goes on the 
godlike struggle of duty with affections in 
themselves natural and laudable, but which 
must come out vanquished. The spirit of 
Corneille is reflected in the romances of his 
time, and descends from Mademoiselle Scudery 
to Madame de Lafayette. We must say that 
it is not easy to settle how much of this may 
be intended for serious application by way of 
eure for an acknowledged evil, and how much 
may have a political bearing and object. We 
fancy that French novelists could no more re- 
turn to their Carte du Tendreand Duchess of 
Cleves, than English writers could select for 
model the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney. To 
praise the literature of past times is some- 
times a way of condemning that of the pres- 
ent. The best French literature is undoubt- 
edly connected with the Monarchy. There is 
no literature which can properly be called 
Republican, and the Empire produced noth- 
ing of any worth. From 1790 to 1815 there 
lies a literary interregnum. This is an 
historical circumstance on which both Mon- 
archists and Republicans love to dwell, be- 
cause of the inuendo, which even the censor- 
ship of Napoleon III. finds too fine to seize, 
that as it was, so it will be, and whatever 
glories may attach to the revived Empire, 
those of literature will not be amongst the 
number. 

A writer of considerable ability on the 
Legitimist side, M. Nettement, lately pub- 
lished two volumes, for the purpose of show- 
ing that, with the Restoration of 1815 came 
a revival of literature, which the Revolution 
of 1830, if it did not kill at once, yet cor- 
rupted so thoroughly as to render inevitable 
the decay we now behold. We are not going 
to enter into the subject of the battle of the 
Romantiques and the Classiques, raised by the 
Victor Hugos and Alexandre Dumas about 
the period in question. Qur object is to show 
that novelists themselves, men of superior 
minds, did not long ago see that there was 
something rotten in the state of Denmark. 
The French have never perhaps sufficiently 
esteemed their great novelists. They never 
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have properly recognized the high place due 
to a great writer of prose fiction. They 
have not allowed the truth that, to a man or 
woman of true genius, the form is but the 
occasion. Poetry and philosophy, and politi- 
cal wisdom and social progress, may be made, 
and have been made, to animate with the 
spirit of immortal life those stories which 
are at once an analysis of character and of 
society, bringing out their mixed elements, 
and indicating what may prove for their ad- 
vantage. Here, for instance, is a prophecy 
from Balzac, uttered some fifteen years before 
its accomplishment. Let the reader look to 
the Curé de Village, twenty-fourth chapter, 
and there will be found dissertations on the 
political and social state of France, in which 
it is distinctly prophesied that the then exist- 
ing system was doomed to die by the year 
1850, at which period some great genius, 
comprehending his time, would bring to light 
the buried ordonnances of Charles X., and 
tie down France for her own good. Balzac 
died just as his prediction was in course of 
being fulfilled. 

The eternal struggle between good and evil 
going on now as it has ever gone on, leaves 
no field of combat unoccupied, certainly not 
the tempting ground of light literature, so 
attractive especially to the young, on whom 
influences are easily made, and with consequen- 
ces s0 important. The greatest minds, which 
are happily the most inclined towards purity, 
seeing clearly the evils which challenge their 
strength, and moved by that impassioned in- 
dignation which is the soul of motive, do 
nevertheless, in their fixedness of gaze upon 
the corrupt things marked out for attack, fail 
to do justice to the counterbalancing good 
which is by their side, and which is in them- 
selves, We of the present day forget the 
ephemeral novels which twenty years ago 
rivalled for a moment the great masters of 
the art, whose names eventually kept posses- 
sion of public admiration. Jules Sandeau, 
in that beautiful story of Madeleine, deserv- 
edly crowned by the French Academy, de- 
scribes a school of writers who were at the 
period referred to as popular as Henri Murger 
and Alexandre Dumas fils unhappily are at 
present The reference to such writers ap- 
pears most appropriately in a story like Made- 
leine, which was published in 1849, with the 
moral view of correcting certain false notions 
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ing the rich. The hero of the story, born to 
an estate which he has squandered, is restored 
from the demoralization engendered by idle- 
ness and pride, by being induced to labor 
with his own hands. The manner in which 
his repugnance has been overcome through 
the wise and patient artifices of Madeleine, 
who, herself in possession of an unsuspected 
fortune, sets an example which her cousin 
feels constrained from very shame to follow, 
until he is cured, and restored to wealth he 
is both able and worthy to enjoy, is all ex- 
quisitely wrought out. The evil attacked by 
Jules Sandéau in his fascinating story, al- 
though revealed in its intensity in 1848, yet 
had been long fed and fostered by writers whose 
character is thus described : 

























































































‘¢ It was one of those novels which were 
so much the vogue about fifteen years ago, 
and which are happily becoming more rare 
every day. In these works duty and home 
were spoken of with disdain almost. amount- 
ing tocontempt. On the other hand, passion 
was exalted to something like the character 
of a divine mission. In this novel, like so 
many others published at the same time, the 
hero, after having trampled on the ridiculous 
prejudices of education, after having assumed 
an attitude in face of society like that of an 
Ajax insulting the gods, or rather like a 
Solon who was to regenerate it by the exam- 
ple of his life, and after having carried on 
an eager strife against institutions, ended by 
losing courage and taking to flight. Diss ~° 
‘pairing of men and things, nent against 
a society too corrupt to receive laws from his 
pride and oracles, from his genius, he, to 
punish it, took refuge in suicide, as the last 
only asylum which remained here below for 
t hearts and fine souls. But not to avow 
imself vanquished, he tried to hide his defeat 
and agony by flinging in the face of heaven 
and of earth a cry of rage and defiance.’’ 


























































































































Who thinks now of that unwholesome lit  ” 
erature which seems to rival the Sandeaus 
and the Balzacs in the height of their fame? _.# 
Remond is forgotten, and Chempfleury out of & 








date. 

Admitting now the existence of an evil 
class of writers, yet must we, before we can 
bring ourselves to subscribe to the assertion 
of certain desponding spirits amongst the 
French themselves, see whether there may 
not be a rising genius worthy to continue the 
race of the old line of giants, and’ whose 
reputation shall yet stand towering above 





in the minds of the working classes concern- 


those feeble and flashy creatures who, for the 
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moment, amuse the public gaze: such awriter|ture of Italian manners from such a pen 
we think we do distinguish in Edmund About, | might fairly be received as the result of his 
the author of Tolla, and of a series of stories|own experience. As we have already sug: 
less known out of his own country, called| gested, the story of Tolla is simply this, 
Les Mariages de Paris. Lello, attached to Tolla, is, at the instance 
Tolla is that same simple story which, told | of his family, sent to travel, in order that 
already in many ways, has never ceased to|he may, in the dissipation of London and 
interest, and which may be told again and/| Paris, lose his love and his purity together. 
again for generations to come, and which, | The-pretext is the marriage of his brother in 
never old and ever new, will, provided it be| London with an English lady, and the in- 
told with the true accents of an Edmond|strument is a bad priest. Here is his por- 
About, not fail to touch the hearts of all who | trait : 
have hearts. Who is there who has not} « Entering Rome, the Countess recognized 
known of some Tolla, wao has given her | Monsignor Roquette, who alighted from his 
heart to a Lellot Wh» is there who has| carriage before the Museum of S. Jean de 
not witnessed somethiny; of the common arti- ag She pointed him out to Doctor 
fice by which a family objecting to a match |“/: , , 
vat A their ambition, have found some pre-| ,, . ope yvders res said the Doctor. 
text for sending the young gentleman to) «+ He is one of my patients, but as he is a 
travel, until the pure image of his young love | healthier man than myself, we do not often 
has been drowned in the dissipation of foreign | see each other.’ 
capitals? That Lello should prove unworthy| ‘‘‘ What do they say of him in town?’ 
of the faithful heart which breaks while his| _‘‘‘ They say he is a gallant manand a man 
own is hardening in selfish enjoyments, does | f Wit, ‘i » ah _ the help of God, be- 
not stop our tears for a victim whose fate we — ‘hel thes ‘a 4y--wen 9? 
y say 
may see repeated we know not how soon or] «« Ajl,’ prudently replied the Doctor. 
how often. ‘¢¢ Then, dear Doctor, tell me what they 
The author of this story, whose original-| think, for Rome is the city of all the world 
ity is not in the main incidents so much as| where what is thought resembles least what 


in the style, has nevertheless been accused of | is said.’ : ; 
plagiarism. He took it, some said, from an ‘ ¢ They think that Monsignor Roquette is 



























" S . neither young nor old, handsome nor ugly 
Italian romance; or as others, with more | fi. nop dark, big nor little, rich nor poor, 


neither priest nor layman, honest nor rogue, 
neither. But why will you ask me to com- 
promise myself?’ 

‘«< Speak, my friend,’ said Tolla, pay. 
‘This man, whom I saw only three days ago 
for the first time, is come athwart my happi- 
ness — either to serve or destroy me. Teach 
me, if you know him, what have I to fear or 
to ~~ 
«<¢ Everything, my dear little angel, ac- 
cording as he may be for or against you. 
You know that I have the bad habit of judg- 
ing people by their physiognomy ; this Mon- 
signor possesses one of the most significant 
faces ever given me to observe — a very study 
ofa head. The forehead is high and broad ; 
the skull vast ; brain developed : little eyes, 
round, and deeply set, of a keen, transparent 
blue, like those of wild animals ; open nos- 
trils, mobile and palpitating, sign infallible 
of ardent a and great ny wae thin 
lips, if he has lips at all ; teeth for biting ; a 
short, gathered-up, thick chin, with a ooep 
dimple in the middle ; a wrinkled forshead, 
pimpled cheeks, with the raven’s foot spread 


appearance of truth, alleged, from a state- 
ment published by the family of an injured 
lady, in which was contained the lovers’ cor- 
respondence. The author has himself ac- 
knowledged as much. He has avowed that 
his story is based on fact, as many immortal 
dramas and tales have been. The characters 
are of his own creation, and they are admir- 
ably drawn. That which gave an appearance 
of truth to the charge of plagiarism, was 
the perfect knowledge of Italian manners dis- 
played by a writer of, we believe, not more 
* than twenty-eight years of age — an intimacy 
with habits not reached by any French author 
since Beyle, better known by the name of 
Stendahl, wrote his Chartreuse de Parme. 
M. About is a travelled man. A member of 


the Ecole Normale, he was some years ago 
sent to Athens as a Professor in the French 
University of the capital of Greece. His 
quick and sure powers of observation became 
revealed to the world in a work on modern 





Greece of acknowledged accuracy. A pic- 


out on each temple. Can you guess what I 










































































think when I see that face labored, tor- 
mented, and cracked by an internal fire? I 
think of the sulphur mines of Naples. I 
smell an unextinguished volcano ; and, God 
forgive me! I fancy I see the smoke break- 
ing through the wrinkles of his forehead.’ 

‘© ¢ Bravo, Doctor,’ interrupted the 
Count. ‘One would think, to hear you 
talk, that his Eminence the Cardinal Vicar 
has a private secretary come in right line 
from Satan.’ ”’ 

Roquette takes Lello under his charge. 
They arrive at Marseilles. The first thing 
Lello does is to seek for the miniature por- 
trait of Tolla, which he takes from the bot- 
tom of his trunk. The few words that fol- | 
low are worthy of Thackeray. ‘‘ The dear 
little image was almost ugly; the saline ex- 
halations of the sea had blurred the colors.”’ 
The tarnished picture is an emblem of what 
follows. There is, indeed, something in the 
general style of the book which reminds us 
of the author of Vanity Fair. 
light, unlabored, sparkling, and yet simple. 


There is no apparent effort to touch the feel- 


ings, and yet we are deeply moved. Tolla 
has nothing remarkable in her character ; 
she is, however, a true woman, with a right 
womanly heart, — Who wants, in fact, 
“‘ original ”’ people with whom to sympathize ? 
What we do need is true passion in a human 
breast, and, wherever that appears, the per- 
son, whoever she be, plain or fair, or rich or 
poor, young or old, that is to say, if not very 
old, that true passion will command our 
deepest interest. Lello does not deserve 
Tolla, and yet when he deceives, and she 
dies, we feel for her as if she had lost one 
worthy of herself. 

M. About having, in his reply to those 
who questioned his originality of invention, 
promised the best sort of disproof of their 
suspicions in the shape of a new work, gave 
to the Moniteur of 29th November, the first 
of a series of tales, which, from the general 
title, we presume to be illustrative of the 
manner in which marriages are made in Paris. 
Five stories of Les Mariages de Paris have 
already appeared, but so far as they have 
gone, they present no incidents of an exclu- 
sively peculiar character. How often have 
we been told that marriage in France is a 
matter of business, a piece of prudential ar- 
rangement which sober relatives take upon 
themselves. The parents of a son propose to 


those of a young lady or vice versd, the mo- 
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tive being to combine certain advantages of 
fortune on either side, or to ally fortune with 
equivalent position ; and the match is nego- 
tiated on analogous principles to those which 
guide worldly bargains. So little love enters 
into the transaction, that rarely do writers 
of romance take for heroine the young maiden 
whose present heaven is her love, and whose 
future happiness depends upon her being 
united to the object of her affection. The 
life of an unmarried girl in France is one of 
restraint, in a sense little known to the freer 
atmosphere of our domestic circles. The 
playful attentions of ball-room deaur are not 
for her. Marriage in France is too often 
sought merely for the sake of the indepen- 
dence in every way which it ensures. The 
heroines of too many modern Fren¢h romances 
are selected from amongst those who should 
have already deposed the innocent tumults of 
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It is at once 


passion at what the newspapers call the 
‘‘hymeneal altar,’’ in order to begin a new 


and, if shadowed, yet ennobled by cares. If 
we reverse this state we reverse the order of 


of natural laws, must be prepared for turbu- 
lent scenes of unhealthy violence, or a sick- 
ening morbidness as bad. We need not go 
far for illustrations of what we mean. 
They are furnished by the whole range of 
French romantic literature. What, too, is 
out of nature must fall into decay. False 
sentiments, though they may startle for a 
while, will not bear endless repetition. The 
mine was worked out, when writers of 
the kind to whom we have already alluded, 
such as Dumas fils and Murger, descended 
from the abandoned married to the abandoned 
unmarried. Marriage itself is attacked by 
writers of a far higher grade, and those wo- 


stitutions which, as they think, have made 
them creatures of sale and merchandize, and 
which, like all ardent natures rebelling against 
wrong, they load with maledictions, rather 
than try to redress andamend. M. Aboutso 
far from probing, has not even touched thesub- 
ject of the negotiation of marriages in which 
money is the first, and love the secondary 
consideration. His object would seem rather 
to be to paint artist and student-life, with 
which he is evidently acquainted. There is, 
it is true, in his first story, Terrain & vendre, 
a certain M. de Chingru, who makes: a mar-. 





life of manifold affection, exalted by duties, | 


nature, and asa consequence of a violation 


men who, like George Sand, turn on the in- 





riage for a young painter in the expectation 
of obtaining @ pecuniary commission, which 
the latter refuses to give. But M. de Chin- 
gru, who lives-by ways and means, one of 
which consists in haunting studios and atéliers 
with a view to obtain presents of sketches 
for himself to pawn or sell, is not professedly 
a matrimonial negociator. Ever on the watch 
for circumstances to turn to account, he dis- 
covers that a certain Rosalie Gaillard would 
one day have a large fortune through the 
sale of a piece of ground for building, which 
her father, a quiet clerk in a public office, 
had bought when she was a child, and did 
not care to sell until sheshould become of age 
to be married. In the mean time the ground 
increased every year in value, owing to its 
favorable situation. Rosalie all the time led 
the life of a poor man’s daughter, seeing little 
of the world ; and when she is taken to visit 
the artist’s atélier, she becomes dazzled with 
sketches and pictures, and queer and quaint 
furniture, and all the rich and curious things 
which render an artist’s abode so captivating 
to the eye of the uninitiated. Chingra, dis- 
appointed of his expected fee, tries, through 
a villanous plot, to undo his own work, but 
love was there to interpose, and his defeat 
and the lovers’ union make a very pleasant 
story. 

A finer tale is that of Les Jumeaux de ? 
Hotel Corneille. The twin brothers Debay 
happen to be totally unlike in look and char- 
acter. Both are students residing in the 
Pays Latin, where, close to the Sorbonne 
and Panthéon, the schools of Medicine and 
Law, and the splendid palace of the Luxem- 
bourg, are the most squalid and wretched 
parts of Paris. The deformed Mathieu loves 
to seek out misery and relieve it, that is, 
when he is not poring over descriptions of 
country life under green trees, and listening 
to the nightingale; while Leonie dreams of 
fashionable life. Mathieu has made out a 

* poor old fellow, called Petit Gras, who would 
rather work than take alms. But as his wife 
tells him he his too ambitious, — nothing less 
will satisfy him than a place under Govern- 
ment — the place of street-scavenger at the 
disposal of the Ville de Paris. He obtains 
the object of his aspirations, and as he is a 
bit of an intriguer he contrives to have: his 
wife also made an employee of the Govern- 
ment. A man of this great stamp has a 
heart for others, and our Petit Gras contrives 
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to interest Mathieu for a mother and daughter, 
who are of that class which the very poor 
can sympathize with, as not being used to 
misery, and who out of shame suffer greater 
privations than themselves. Mathieu, one 
cold winter’s day, pledges his top-coat, and 
sends the money anonymously to Madame 
and Mademoiselle Bourgade, and they, when 
they meet the delicate youth, whom they 
take to be poor like themselves, put on a 
cheerful face, declare they have more money 
than they know what to do with, and offer 
to him the very money he had himself sur- 
reptitiously conveyed, that he may get a coat. 
The brothers come in for an uncle’s property. 
Mathieu takes for his share the house in the 
country, and Leonie the ready money. Ma- 
thieu loves the kind, poor Mademoiselle 
Bourgade, and they are married, and live 
most happily in that country house which 
the wise Mathieu preferred to ready money. 
Leonie leads the life of a man of pleasure, 
and when he has nearly spent his money, 
aims at a great fortune, is accepted by a Ger- 
man Baron, who is a gambler and adventurer, 
and the foolish fellow and his wife are only 
too glad to give up the dissipations of the 
capital for a seat by the chimney corner in 
the country, to which they are affectionately 
invited by Mathieu and his wife, the happiest 
couple in the world. How M. de Bourgade 
returned from California, and how he added 
to their wealth, and, if possible, to their 
happiness, will be found in the excellent 
story itself. 

L’ Oncle et le Neveu affords a striking illus- 
tration how a sane man may be as it were 
persuaded into madness. The uncle, Moilot, 
is a sober, industrious cabinet-maker, un- 
learned, as we are told, in the art of con- 
structing antique furniture, which to his plain 
notions of honesty would be unworthy of 
his eminently conscientious character. His 
nephew becomes deranged, and, despite of his 
rigid virtue, the prospect of having the 
guardianship and administration of his 
property, which is considerable, he feels to 
be more agreeable than he is willing to ac- 
He takes his nephew to a maison 


de sante, and while waiting the appearance 
of the doctor the old man falls asleep. The 
nephew contrives to free his arms from the 
cords by which they were bound, and to slip 
them round the uncle, so that when the 





physician makes his appearance it is the 
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nephew who has kindly taken charge of his 
venerable but deranged relative. How mad- 
men can cunningly assume deceptive appear- 
ances, and how the indignation of a man in 
possession of his senses may, under certain 
supposed circumstances, be taken as evidence 
of plausible accusations, is matter of familiar 
experience. Of course there is an ingenious 
love story to account for the nephew’s tem- 
porary loss of mind, and his cure is effected, 
not by the doctor, but his daughter. The 
uncle becomes stricken with the mental 
disease, and the form it takes affords proof 
of the writer’s skill. The conscientiousness 
against which he had sinned by his almost 
involuntary indulgence of the prospects of 
administering the nephew’s fortune, becomes 
his torment. He will not go into bed until 
he has shaken up the sheets to satisfy him- 
self that they do not contain thirty thousand 
Srancs derente. Before putting on his clothes 
he leisurely examines them, lest they should 
conceal his nephew’s money, His very slip- 
pers he will not put on before he has turned 
them upside down, and he scratches upon the 
walls, ‘‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
goods.”” Such a story is full of suggestive 
meaning. 

Georgeon admits us behind the scenes, 
and exhibits the chequered incidents of the 
actor’s life. Poor Georgeon loves and mar- 
ries a fellow-actress, and makes himself 
miserable with jealousy at the attentions to 
which a very pretty woman is, in her situa- 
tion, exposed, and which lead to a painful 
catastrophe. 

The last of the series, at least so far as 
they have gone, is the amusing story of Le 
Buste, of, which the hero is a sculptor. 
Daniel is, for an artist, according to the fan- 
ciful supposition of what an embodier of the 
ideal should be, the least sentimental and 
susceptible of beings ; and the merriment of 
the story arises from his being unconsciously 
the centre of plots and intrigues which his 
positive and matter-of-fact mind prevents his 
perceiving. He is invited to a chateau in the 
neighborhood of Paris, by Madame Michaud, 
a sort of Mrs. Malaprop, to take her buste, 
and on arriving and not finding the bell 
answered, leaps over a fence, and startles a 
sentimental young lady, who is quite sure the 
fine handsome young fellow is a prince in dis- 
guise, and of course in love with herself. 
Poor Daniel thinks of nothing but the sum 
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he is to get for his work, and which: is want- 
ed to meet. pressing engagement. Two 
rivals for the lady’s hand mark him out for 
vengeance. One, to expose his slender purse, 
tempts him: to play, wins his money, and so 
obliges poor Daniel to steal away in the night 
and pledge his watch. The other fixes a 
quarrel upon him, and he has te steal off in 
the like manner; to seek at home the sword 
and the pistols which make part of that half 
museum, the artist’s atélier. If he strolls 
out at night to smoke his cigar and hum a 
song, the heroine’s heart beats to the comple- 
ment of a serenade. Daniel is humming 
only one of those extravagant burlesques 
whose hyperbolical absurdities relax the 
leisure hours of those of his class. 

Time presses. Daniel wants money, and 
he labors so earnestly at the bust as to favor 
a surmise of a somewhat self-complimentary 
character on the part of the old lady; she 
asks Daniel if it be not true that artists have 
sometimes wrought wonders under the in- 
fluence of love. Whereupon Daniel, in the 
most prosy manner, relates a common-place 
atéler story about an artist and bis model, 
which shows his own standard of the roman- 
tic to be low indeed. The duel takes place, 
and our hero’s adversary is wounded. The 
plot advances; the secret of Victorine is dis- 
covered. Her father is. a sound, sensible 
man, and the aunt has taken a liking to the 
happy executor of her bust. She undertakes 
to sound him, asks graciously if she cannot 
forward his wishes, and he, seizing the oppor- 
tunity, requests a part of the price on account 
to meet a pressing demand. ‘‘ Do you not 
love my niece ?”’ exclaims the aunt. ‘‘ No,” 
simply replies Daniel. ‘‘Is she not beauti- 
ful?’ Is she not this and that? volleys the 
surprised old lady. To all which the artist 
yields a full assent, and to his astonishment 
he opens his eyes to the mystery of the duel 
and his own heroship. Without gaining in 
sentimentality, he is married, with every pros- 
pect of happiness before him. 

Here, then, isa young rising author, of 
genuine talent, purely exercised. Whether 
he will prove powerful enough torule the 
taste of his countrymen, must greatly depend 
upon his remaining true to himself. The 
time is favorable for originating or restoring 
a simpler portraiture of manners in harmony 
with a more natural current of events. 
France has had enough of monstrosities. The 
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public are tired of startling contrasts, of 
mock mystical ravings compounded of sen- 
suality and affected philosophy, and of men 
and women who make greatness to consist in 
the defiance of all law, human and divine. 
A collapse has happily taken place in the un- 
wieldy mass of inflated folly, and the ground 
is swept clean for the coming man, who 
will bring with him “ airsfrom Heaven,” 
not ‘‘ blasts from hell.”” We cannot but re- 
joice, for our parts, to find our noble race of 
contemporary British novelists held up as ex- 
amples worthy of being followed. We have 
an instance, too, in the case of Leon de 
Wailly’s charming novel of Stella and Vanessa, 
of the appreciation by the French of English 
taste. Thatstory lay entombed in the feuille- 
ton of the defunct Courrier Francais, till 
Lady Duff Gordon presented it to the British 
public. It now forms one of that most 
popular series, le Bibliotheque des Chemins de 
Fer. We must, as lovers of fair play, notice 
an exceptional protest, the more so as it is 
pronounced by a man of the importance of 
Count de Montalembert. This eloquent gen- 
tleman, in his late work on England, signal- 
izes a danger to our institutions, which excite 
his admiration, in the destructive spirit of 
envy which marks the democracy ; and he is 
pleased to draw one of the proofs of his asser- 
tion from the novels of Charles Dickens, 
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‘* whose heroines, unlike those of Sir Walter 
Scott, are taken from the middle and lower 
classes.” So dry and abstract a view only 
shows that M. de Montalembert, theologian 
and politician, has failed to recognize the 
large-hearted sympathies and spirit of love 
which pervade the writings of Mr. Dickens, 
and which, valuable every way, are chiefly 
praiseworthy for the universal affectionateness 
they tend to inspire, and which is so antagon- 
istic of envy, hatred, malice, and all unchari- 
tableness, as to purge the heart therefrom. 
Has M. de Montalembert read Alton Locke, 
a work which boldly grapples with the igno- 
rant conceits of the working classes regard- 
ing the titled and the rich, and which we 
need not remind any one in this country is 
of standard popularity and of every-day widen- 
ing influence? verhaps the great hero of 
the Church may feel disposed to treat the 
Rev. C. Kingsley as the Univers treats Miss 
Nightingale, denying the possibility of any 
good coming out of Nazareth. With the 
subtraction of this error, we have still a large 
balance of acknowledgment of English good 
qualities to be added to the common stock. 
So here we pause, wishing that the alliance 
of the two countries may reach beyond tem- 
poral interests, and prove beneficial to the 
fruits of the intellect, to the amendment of 
manners and purifying of taste. 





Forgs.—I observed a custom in all those 
Italian cities and towns through the which I 
passed, that is not used in any other country 
that I saw in my travels, neither do I think that 
any other nation of Christendom doth use it, 
but only Italy. The Italian, and also most 
strangers that are commorant in Italy, do always 
at their meals use a little fork when they cut 
their meat. For while with their knife which 
they hold in one hand they cut the meat out of 
the dish, they fasten their fork, which they hold 
in their other hand, upon the same dish : so that 
whatsoever he be that, sitting in the company 
of any others at meal, should unadvisedly touch 
the dish of meat with his fingers from which all 
at the table do cut, he will give occasion of 
offence to the company, as having trans 
the laws of good manners ; insomach that for his 
error, he shall be for the least browbeaten, if 
not reprehended in words. This form of feeding 
‘I understand is generally used in all places of 
Italy, their forks being made for the most part 
of iron or steel, and some of silver, but those 
are used only by gentlemen. The reason of this 
their curiosity is, because the Italian cannot by 





any means endure to have his dish touched with 
fingers, seeing all men’s fingers are not alike 
clean. Hereupon I myself thought good to im- 
itate the Italian fashion by this forked cutting 
of meat, not only while I was in Italy, but also 
in Germany, and oftentimes in England since I 
came home; being once quipped for that fre- 
quent using of my fork, by a certain learned 
gentleman, a familiar friend of mine, one Mr. 
Laurence Whitaker, who in his merry humor 
doubted not to call me at table furcifur, only 
for using a fork at feeding, but for no other 
cause. — Coryat’s Crudities. 





Sm Wittram Surron’s Eprrapa.—In Aram 
or Averham church, Notts: 


‘* Sir William Sutton’s corpse here tombed sleeps, 

Whose happy soul in better mansion keeps. 
.Thrice nine years lived he with his Lady fair, 

A lovely, noble, and like virtuous pair. 
Their generous offspring, parents’ joy of heart. 
Eight of each sex: of each an equal part 
Ushered to Heaven their Father; and the other 
Remained behind him to attend their mother.” 
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THE SEABOARD 
From The Athenzum. 

A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States. 

With rks on their Economy. By 


Frederick Law Olmsted. New York, 
Dix & Edwards; London, Low & Co. 


Wuen Graculo, the slave, is in very immi- 
nent danger of hanging—at the close of 
‘The Bondman ’’ — he reasonably expresses 
a wish to Timoleon that he may not be 
“executed twice.’’ —‘‘ Twice !’’ exclaims 
the General, ‘‘ how meanest thou?’ To 
which Graculo replies : 


‘‘At the gallows first; and after, in a ballad 

Sung to some villanous tune. There are ten- 
groat rhymers 

About the town grow fat on these occasions. 

Let but a chapel fall, or a street be fired, 

A foolish lover hang himself for pure love, 

Or any such-like accident; and before 

They are cold in their graves, some damn’d 
ditty ’s made 

Which makes their ghosts walk — Let the state 
take order 

For the redress of this abuse.’’ 


Now, something like what this slave of 
Syracuse said to the doughty Corinthian 
General, the colored bondsmen of America 
may remark to American travellers who cross 
the slave states, ‘‘ taking notes.” They 
may fairly claim not to be executed twice,— 
to be detained in slavery, and rendered ri- 
diculous in print. 

Mr. Olmsted’s book is well intentioned, 
but it does that which so highly offended 
Graculo ; it makes the slave ridiculous, by 
tedious details of silly and childish verbiage 
uttered by colored men with whom this— 
otherwise intelligent — traveller came in con- 
tact. Indeed, its chief fault is prolixity. In 
his seven hundred pages the writer communi- 
cates many things worth knowing; but he 
might have told us twice as much in half the 
space. He is the most determined button- 
holder we have encountered for a long period. 

Under such guidance, however, we are some- 
times led, sometimes dragged, through Vir- 
ginia, Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Lou- 
isiana. The incidents of Negro-life are many, 
but the real value of the book lies in some- 
thing beyond these, —namely, in the evi- 
dences that a time is approaching when it 
will be to the advantage of the Southern 
States to abolish that peculiar institution 
which, with tender regard for the sentiment 
of freedom, is not named, or not called by its 
name, in the Constitution of the United 
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States, and adopt free labor. The evidence 
on this point is irresistible. 

Tt may be observed, too, that the 
‘‘ niggers’? are not the only slaves in the 
States. The magistrates themselves are some- 
times slaves to very hgrd task-masters. We 
have proof of this in the section treating of 
the Negroes of Washington. We are told 
that they voiuntarily sustain several churches, 
schools, charitable and self-improvement so0- 
cieties. Twenty-four ‘‘ genteel colored men ” 
were one night fallen in upon by a watch- 
man. They were associated for excellent 
purposes, but as there was not a white man 
present, the watchman took the whole party 
into custody. ‘‘ The law,’ says Mr. Olm- 
sted, “‘ requires that a white man shall al- 
ways be present at any meeting, for religious 
exercises, of the Negroes, to destroy the oppor- 
tunity of their conspiring to gain their free- 
dom.’”? The two dozen ‘“ genteel colored 
men ”’ were accordingly ‘* surrounded,””— we 
suppose by the watchman,—and, in due 
time, brought before the magistrate. 


‘On searching their persons, there were 
found a Bible, a volume of ‘ Seneca’s Morals ; ’ 
‘ Life in Earnest;’ the printed Constitu- 
tion of a Society, the object of which was 
said to be ‘ to relieve the sick, and bury the 
dead ;’ and a subscription paper to purchase 
the freedom of Eliza Howard, a youn 
woman, whom her owner was willing to se 
at $650. * * Washington is, at this time, 
governed by the Know-Nothings, and the 
magistrate, in disposing of the case, was 
probably actuated by a well-founded dread of 
secret conspiracies, inquisitions, and - 
secutions. One of the prisoners, a slave 
named Joseph Jones, he ordered to be flog- 
ged; four others, called in the papers free 
men, and named John E. Bennett, Chester 
Taylor, George Lee, and Aquilar Barton, 
were sent to the Workhouse, and the re- 
mainder, on paying costs of court, and fines, 
amounting in the aggregate to $111, were 
permitted to range loose again.”’ 


Tt has often been said that there is no 
really independent executive power in the 
United States; and this book, by an Ameri- 
can, would seem to confirm the assertion. 
But among the legislators themselves there 
are some singular characters. Here is what 
Mr. Olmsted calls ‘‘ one,of the Law-givers.”’ 


‘‘ While on the bridge at Richmond, the 
car in which I was seated was over-full — 





several persons standing ; among them, one 
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considerably ‘ excited,’ who informed the 
company that he was a Member of the 
House of Delegates, and that he would 
take advantage of this opportune collection 
of the ag 1 to expose an atrocious at- 
tempt, on the prs of the minority, to jump 
a Bill through the Legislature, which was 
not in accordance with true Democratic prin- 
ciples. He continued for some time to ad- 
dress them in most violent, absurd, profane, 
and meaningless language ; the main point 
of his oration being, to demand the pogeies 
gratitude for himself, for having had the 
sagacity and courage to prevent the accom- 
plishment of thenefariousdesign. He after- 
wards attempted to pass into the ladies’ car, 
but was dissuaded from doing so by the con- 
ductor, who prevailed on a young man to 
give him his seat. Having taken it, he im- 
mediately lifted his feet upon the back of the 
seat before him, resting them upon the 
shoulders of its occupant. This gentleman 
turning his head, he begged his pardon ; but, 
hoping it would not occasion him inconveni- 
ence, he said he would prefer to keep them 
there, and did so; soon afterwards falling 
asleep.’’ 


We will refrain from citing any of the 
common incidents of slave-life, as depicted in 
this volume. They are numerous and varied, 
but they introduce us to no new aspects of the 
life in question, nor tell anything that differs 
materially from what has often been told be- 
fore. We prefer turning to a subject on 
which some few among us who cry out most 
lustily against the iniquity of slavery, require 
to be instructed. The institution of ‘* bond- 
age-labor ’’ was not only introduced from 
England, but the first slaves were Englishmen. 
The Dutch have the glory of having intro- 
duced the Negro slave. The following ex- 
tract refers to the colony of Virginia : 


“The Colony still languishing, though 
things much improved under Sir Thomas 
Dale, in 1618 the company petitioned the 
Crown to make them a present of ‘ vagabonds 
and condemned men,’ to be sent out as 
slaves ; and the King, thankful, probably, to 
get rid of the burden of taking care of these 
men, who-had been too lazy heretofore to 
take care of themselves in any other way 
than by pilfering and knavery, was graciously 
pleased to grant their request. The follow- 
ing yeara hundred head of this valuable 
stock was driven out of Bridewell and other 
London knave-pens, on board ship, and ex- 
ors to Virginia. The next year, twenty 

ead of black men, direct from Affica, were 
landed from a Dutch ship, in James River, 
and were immediately bought by the gentle- 
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men of the Colony. These were the first 
negro slaves in the country at present in- 
cluded in the United States. The same year 
the first cheerful labor by the voluntary im- 
migrants to New England, by the May- 
flower, was applied to the sterile soil of 
Massachusetts Bay.” 


England may be proud of, the living freight 
which left her shores in the Mayflower, but 
she has no ground for reproving the Ameri- 
cans on the subject of an “‘ institution” from 
which she did not free herself till recently ; 
and then, to effect a great good indeed, she 
was also guilty of inflicting much wrong: 


‘*Tt was not criminals alone that were 
sent into this bondage, but captives of war, 
of all nations, and State prisoners, victims of 
the Star Chamber and of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts ; persons suspected of traitorous de- 
signs upon the monarchy, and infidels to the 
Court theology; all were herded together 
with petty pilferers, convicted murderers, and 
heathen Watnane, and driven by over- 
seers to work in the tobacco fields of their 
cavalier purchasers. Charles II. ordered a 
shipment of Quakers to Virginia, where they 
were sold as slaves, for dissenting from his 
truechurch. Their non-resistance principles 
must have added much to their value.”’ 


When Virginia was a colonial province, 
the term ‘‘ servant ’’ was applied to men and 
women bound to labor for a certain time. 
Laborers for life alone were called slaves. 
Having accepted our fair share of the reproach 
which attaches to us for introducing white 
slavery into America, let us notice, to our 
own credit, that English law, at least, is not 
to be blamed for the practice noticed in the 
following paragraph : 


“In 1662, forty-two years after the first 
importation of negroes, there being already 
many mulatto children, the paternity of 
which it would be disagreeable to inquire 
about, owing to the laws against libertinism, 
it was enacted, in direct contradiction to the 
supreme English law, that the children of 
slaves should follow dhe condition of the 
mother, and not ever of the father. This 
law, which has been maintained to the pres- 
ent time, of course offers a direct encourage- 
ment to the most mischievous licentiousness. 
In the French, Dutch, Danish, German, 
Spanish, and Portuguese colonies, the white 
fathers of colored children have always been 
accustomed to educate and emancipate them, 
and endow them with property. In Virginia, 
and the English colonies generally, the white 
fathers of mulatto children have always been 


















completely destroys the oft-complacently as- 
serted claim, that the Anglo-Saxon race is 

of deeper natural affection than the 
more demonstrative sort of mankind.” 


The Southern States, with all the once 
supposed advantages of compulsory labor, are 
said to be fast dropping astern of the North- 
ern States in commercial and general pros- 
perity. It may be that German and Irish 
laborers will ultimately supersede the negro 
slaves, but free laborers themselves are not 
the most easy people to deal with. Of some 
of the immigrant laborers who were nearly 
starved to death in the famine of 1855, the 
author thus speaks : 


‘“‘ Most of those who received assistance 
would have thrown a slave’s ordinary allow- 
ance in the face of the giver, as an insult; 
and this often occurred with more palatable 
and suitable provisions. Hundreds and 
hundreds, to my personal knowledge, during 
the worst of this dreadful season, refused to 
work for money-wages that would have pur- 
chased them ten times the slave’s allowance 
of the slave’s food. In repeated instances, 
men who represented themselves to be suffer- 
ing for food refused to work for a dollar a 
day. A laborer, employed by a neighbor of 
mine, on, wages and board, refused to work 
unless he was better. fed. ‘ What’s the 
matter,’ said my neighbor, ‘don’t you have 
enough ?’— ‘ Enough ; yes, suchas it is.’— 
‘You have good meat, good bread, and a 
variety of vegetables; what do you want 
else?’ —‘ Why, I want pies and puddings, 
too, to be sure.’ Another laborer left 
another neighbor of mine, because he never 
had ste meat offered him, except beef and 
pork; he ‘didn’t see why he shouldn't 
have chickens.’ ”” 


This may be less of an exaggeration than, 
at first sight, it would seem to be. There 
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was once a very prevalent idea among Eng- 
lish rustics that gold was to be picked up in 
London streets for the mere trouble of stoop- 
ing for ‘it. 

The following may serve as a sort of ap- 
pendix to ‘“‘Evangeline,”— but it will pro- 
bably disappoint the lovers of the record of 
those fugitives, who wandered 


‘¢ From the black shores of the sea to the land 
where the Father of Waters 

Seizes the hills in his hand and drags them 
down to the ocean.’’ 


_ The locality is Louisiana : 


‘« At one corner of Mr. R.’s plantation, 
there was a hamlet of Acadians (Aecnadaitt 
of the refugees of Acadia), about a dozen 
small houses or huts, built of wood or clay, 
in the old French peasant style. The resi- 
dents owned small farms, on which the 
raised a little corn and rice; but Mr. ed 
described them as lazy vagabonds, doing but 
little work, and spending much time in shoot- 
ing, fishing, and play. He wanted very 
much to buy all their land, and get them to 
move away. He had already bought out 
some of them, and had made arrangements 
to get hold of the land of some of the rest. 
He was willing to pay them two or three 
times as much as their property was actually 
worth, to get them to move off. As fast as 
he got possession, he destroyed their houses 
and gardens, removed their fences and trees, 
and brought all their land into his cane 
plantation.” 


We cannot congratulate the author on 
having written a brilliant book, but we can 
praise the good intentions which have resulted 
in a useful one. It would have been more 
amusing as well as more edifying had the 
author been less diffuse. © 





Lorp PETERBOROUGH AND THE CANARY-BIRD.— 
Lord Peterborough, when a young man, and 
about the time of the Revolution, had a passion 
for a lady who was fond of birds : she had seen 
and heard a fine canary-bird at a coffee-house 
near Charing-cross, and entreated him to get it 
for her; the owner of it was a widow, and Lord 
Peterborough offered to buy it at a great price, 
which she refused : finding there was no other 
way of coming at the bird, he determined to 
change it; and getting one of the same color, 
with nearly the same marks, but which happened 
to be a hen, went to the house; the mistress of 
it usually sat in a room behind the bar, to which 


of the way, he effected his purpose; and upon 
her return took his leave. He continued to fre- 
quent the house to avoid suspicion, but forbore 
saying anything of the bird till about two years 
after; when, taking occasion to speak of it, he 
said to the woman, ‘‘ I would have bought that 
bird of you, and you refused my money for it. 
I dare say you are by this time sorry for it.’’ 
*<Indeed, sir,’? answered the woman, ‘I am 
not, nor would I now take any sum for him, for, 
would you believe it, from the time that our 
good king was forced to go abroad and leave us, 
the deagcreature has not sung a note? = Gis 





he had easy access; contriving to send her out 
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PART II. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Tr was made into a parcel, duly packed 
and tied up; not in a delicate wrapper, or 
with pretty ribbons, as perhaps the affection- 
ate regard of Agnes might have suggested, 
but in the commonest and most matter-of- 
fact parcel imaginable. But by that time it 
began to be debated whether Charlie, after 
all, was a sufficiently dignified messenger. 
He was only a boy — that was not to be 
disputed ; and Mrs. Atheling did not think 
him at all remarkable for his ‘‘ manners,”’ 
and papa doubted whether he was able to 
manage a matter of business. But, then, 
who could go?—not the girls certainly, 
and not their mother, who was somewhat 
timid out of her own house. Mr. Atheling 
could not leave his office; and really, after 
all their objections, there was nobody but 
Charlie, unless it was Mr. Foggo, whom 
Agnes would by no means consent to em- 
ploy. So they brushed their big boy, as 
carefully as Moses Primrose was brushed 
before he went to the fair, and gave him 
strict injunctions to look as grave, as sensi- 
ble, and as o/d as possible. All these com- 
mands Charlie received with perfect cool- 
ness, hoisting his parcel under his arm, and 
remaining entirely unmoved by the excite- 
ment around him. ‘J know well enough 
—don’t be afraid,’ said Charlie; and he 
strode off like a young ogre, carrying Agnes’ 
fortune under his arm. They all went to 
the window to look after him with some 
alarm and some hope ; but though they were 
troubled for his youth, his abruptness, and 
his want of ‘‘ manners,’’ there was exhilara- 
tion in the steady ring of Charlie’s manful 
foot, and his own entire and undoubting con- 
fidence. On he went, a boyish giant, to 
throw down that slender gage and challenge 
of the young genius to all the world; mean- 
while they returned to their private occupa- 
tions, this little group of women, excited, 
doubtful, much expecting, marvelling over 
and over again what Mr. Burlington would 
say. Such an eminence of lofty criticism 
and censorship these good people, upon this 
morning, recognized in the position of Mr. 
Burlington! He seemed to hold in his 
hands the universal key which opened every- 
thing: fame, honor, and reward, at that 
moment, appeared to these simple minds to 
be mere vassals of his pleasure; and all the 
balance of the future, as Agnes fancied, lay 
in the doubtful chance whether he was pro- 
pitious or unpropitious. Simple imagina- 
tions! Mr. Burlington, at that moment 
taking off his top-coat, and placing his easy- 
chair where no draught could reach it, was 





about as innocent of literature as Charlie 
Atheling himself. 

But Charlie, who had to go to ‘the 
office’? after he had fulfilled his mission, 
could not come home till the evening ; 80 
they had to be patient in spite of themselves. 
The ordinary occupations of the day in 
Bellevue were not very novel, nor very inter- 
esting. Mrs. Atheling had ambition, and 
aimed at gentility ; so, of course, they had a 
piand. The girls had learned a very little 
music; and Marian and Agnes, when they 
were out of humor, or disinclined for serious 
occupation, or melancholy (for they were 
melancholy sometimes in the “‘ prodigal ex- 
cess’ of their youth and happiness), were 
wont to bethink themselves of the much- 
neglected ‘‘ practising,’’ and spend a stray 
hour upon it with most inconsistent and 
variable zeal. This day there was a great 
deal of ‘‘ practising ’’ — indeed, these way- 
ward girls divided their whole time between 
the piano and the garden, which was another 
recognized safety-valve. Mamma had not 
the heart to chide them ; instead of that, her 
face brightened to hear the musical youn 
voices, the low sweet laughter, the echo o 
their flying feet through the house and on 
the garden paths. As she sat at her work 
in her snug sitting-room, with Bell and Beau 
playing at her feet, and Agnes and Marian 
playing too, as truly, and with as pure and 
spontaneous delight, good Mrs. Athelin 
was very happy. She did not say a wor 
that any one could hear—but God knew 
the atmosphere of unspoken and unspeakable 
gratitude, which was the very breath of this 
good woman’s heart. 

When Charlie came home, though he came 
earlier than papa, and there was full oppor- 
tunity to interrogate him — Charlie, we are 
grieved to say, was not very satisfactory in 
his communications. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said Charlie, 
‘*T saw him: I don’t know if it was the 
head-man: of course, I asked for Mr. Bur- 
lington —and he took the parcel — that ’s 
all.” 

“ That ’s all? — you little savage!” cried 
Marian, who was not half as big as Charlie. 
‘Did he say he would be glad to have it? 
Did he ask who had written it? What did 
he say?”’ 

*« Are you sure it was Mr. Burlington?” 
said Agnes. ‘‘ Did he look pleased? What 
do you think he thought? What did you 
say tohim? Charlie, boy, tell us what you 
said ?”? 

‘*T won’t tell you a word, if you press 
upon me like that,’’ said the big boy. ‘* Sit 

















down and be quiet. Mother, make them sit 
down. I don’t know if it was Mr. Burling- 
ton; I don’t think it was: it was a washy 
man, that never could have been head of that 
place. He took the papers, and made a face 
at me, and said,‘ Are they yourown?’ I 
said ‘ No’ plain enough; and then he looked 
at the first page, and said they must be left. 
So I left them. Well, what was a man to 
do? Of course, that is all.’’ 

‘What do you mean by making a face at 
you, boy?’ said the watchful mother. ‘TI 
do trust, Charlie, my dear, you were careful 
how to behave, and did not make any of your 
faces at him.’’ 

‘©O, it was only a smile,’’ said Charlie, 
with again a grotesque imitation. ‘‘‘ Are they 
pene own?’ — meaning I was just a boy to 

e laughed at, you know —I should think 
so! As if I could not make an end of half- 
a-dozen like him.’’ 

‘* Don’t brag, Charlie,’ said Marian, 
‘and don’t be angry about the pes 
you silly boy; he always must have some- 
thing on his mind different from a lad like 

ou.”’ 
Charlie laughed with grim satisfaction. 
‘He hasn’t a great deal on his mind, that 
chap,” said the big boy ; ‘‘ but I would n’t 
be him, set up there for no end but reading 
rubbish — not for —five hundred a-year.”’ 

Now, we beg to explain that five hundred 
a-year was a perfectly magnificent income to 
the imagination of Bellevue. Charlie could 
not think at the moment of any greater in- 
ducement. 
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‘* Reading rubbish! And he has Agnes’ 
book to !’? cried Marian. That was in- 
deed an overpowering anti-climax. 

‘Yes, but how did he look? Do you 
think he was pleased? And will it be sure 
to come to Mr. Burlington safe?’ said 
Agnes. Agnes could not help having a secret 
impression that there might be some plot 
against this book of hers, and that everybody 
knew how important it was. 

‘‘ Why, he looked — as other ~ le look 
who have nothing to say,” said Charlie; 
‘sand I had nothing to say — so we got on 
together. And he said it looked original — 
much he could tell from the first page! And 
so, of course, I came away —they’re to 
write when they ’ve read it over. I tell you, 
that’s all. Idon’t believe it was Mr. Bur. 
lington ; but it was the man that does that 
sort of thing, and so it was all the same.”’ 

This was the substance of Charlie’s report. 
He could not be prevailed upon to describe 
how this important critic looked, or if he 
was pleased, or anything about him. He 
was a washy man, Charlie said; but the ob- 
stinate boy would not even explain what 
washy meant, so they had to leave the ques- 
tion in the hands of time to bring elucida- 
tion to it. They were by no means patient ; 
many and oft-repeated were the attacks upon 
Charlie— many the wonderings over the 
omnipotent personage who had the power of 
this decision in his keeping ; but in the mean 
time, and for sundry days and weeks follow- 
ing, these hasty girls had to wait and to be 
content. 


CHAPTER IX.--A DECISION. 


‘T vg been thinking,’’ said Charlie Athel- 
ing slowly. Having made this preface, the 
big boy paused: it was his manner of open- 
ing an important subject, to which the 
greater part of his cogitations were directed. 
His sisters came close to him immediately, 
half-embracing this great fellow in their 
united arms, and waiting for his communica- 
tion. It was the twilight of an April even- 
ing, soft and calm. There were no stars in 
the sky — no sky even, except an occasional 
break of clear dow heavenly blue through 
the shadowy misty shapes of clouds, crowdin 
upon each other over the whole arch o 
heaven. The long boughs of the lilac bushes 
rustled in the night wind with all their 
young soft leaves — the prim outline of the 
poplar was ruffled with brown buds, and low 
on the dark soil at its feet was a faint golden 
lustre of primroses. Everything was as still 
—not as death, for its deadly calm never 
exists in nature; but as life, breathing, 
hushing, sleeping in that sweet season, when 
the grass is growing and the bud unfolding, 





all the night and all the day. Even here, in 
this suburban garden, with the great Babel 
mufiling its voices faintly in the far distance, 
you could hear, if you listened, that secret 
rustle of growth and renewing which belongs 
to the sweet spring. Even here, in this color- 
less soft light, you could see the earth open- 
ing her unwearied bosom, with a passive 
grateful sweetness, to the inspiring touch of 
heaven. The brown soil was moist with 
April showers, and the young leaves glistened 
faintly with blobs of dew. Very different 
from the noonday hope was this hope of 
twilight; but not less hopeful in its silent 
operations, its sweet sighs, its soft tears, and 
the heart that stirred within it, in the dark, 
ee er bird. 
ese three young figures, close u 

together, which mio see only then 
against the faint horizon and the misty sky, 
were as good a human rendering as could . 
made of the unexpressed sentiment of the 
season and the night — they too were grow- 





ing, with a sweet involuntary progression, 
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up to their life, and to their fate. They 
stood upon the threshold of the world, in- 
nocent adventurers, fearing no evil; and it 
was hard to believe that these hopeful -ne- 
ophytes could ever be made into toil-worn, 
eare-hardened —_ of the world by any sum 
of hardships or of years. 

“I’ve been thinking ;’’—all this time 
Charlie Atheling had added nothing to his 
first remarkable statement, and we are com- 

led to admit that the conclusion which 

e now gave forth did not seem to justify the 
solemnity of the delivery — ‘‘ yes, I ’ve made 
tp my mind; I'll go to old Fogo and the 

w.’’ 
‘*¢ And why, Charlie, why? ”’ 

Charlie was not much given to rendering a 
reason. 

“« Never mind the why,’’ said Charlie, ab- 
ruptly ; ‘that’s best. There ’s old Foggo 
himself now ; nobody can reckon his income, 
or make a balance just what he is and what 
he has, and all about him, as people could 
do with us. We are plain nobodies, and 
es know it ata glance. My father has 

ve children and two hundred a-year— 
whereas old Foggo, you see — ”’ 

‘* J don’t see—I do not believe it! ’’ cried 
Marian, impatiently. ‘‘Do you mean to 
say, you bad boy, that Mr. Songs is better 
than papa—my father? Why, he has 
mamma, and Bell and Beau, and all of us: 
if anything ailed him, we should break our 
hearts. Mr. Foggo has only Miss Willsie: 
he is an old man, and snuffs, and does not 
care for anybody: do you call chat better 
than papa?”’ 

But Charlie only laughed. Certain it was 
that Charlie had not the remotest intention 
of setting up Mr. Foggo as his model of hap- 

iness. Indeed, nobody quite knew what 

harlie’s ideal was; but the boy, spite of 
his practical nature, had a true boyish liking 
for that margin of uncertainty which made 
it possible to surmise some unknown power 
or greatness even in the person of this an- 
cient lawyer’s clerk. Few lads, we believe, 
among the range of those who have to make 
their own fortune, are satisfied at their out- 
set to decide upon being ‘“‘no better than 


‘* Well,” said Agnes, with consideration, 
*T should not like Charlie to be just like 
papa. Papa can do nothing but keep us all — 
so many children — and he never can be any- 
thing more than he is now. But Charlie— 
Charlie is quite a different person. I wish he 
could be something great.’ 

** Agnes— don’t! it is such nonsense! ” 
cried Marian. “Is there anything great in 
old Mr. Foggo’s office? He is a poor old 
man, J think, living all by himself with 
Miss Willsie. I had rather be Susan in our 








hotse than be mistress in Mr. "8: 
and ~j could he make Charlie anything 
t ” 

‘¢ Stuff! *’ said Charlie; ‘* nobody wants 
to be made; that’s a man’s own business, 
Now, you just be quiet with your romancing, 
you girls. I’ll tell you what, though, 
there ’s one man I think I’d like to be — 
and I su ou call him great —1’d like 
to be Rajah Brooke.” " 

* Oh, Charlie! and hang people!’ cried 
Marian. 

“« Not people —only pirates,” said the 
big boy : ** wouldn’t I string them up too! 
Yes, if that would please you, Agnes, I’d 
like to be Rajah Brooke.”’ 

“Then why, Charlie,’”’ exclaimed Agnes 
—‘*why do you goto Mr. Foggo’s office? 
A merchant may have a chance for such a 
thing — but a lawyer! Charlie, boy, what 
do you mean?” 

‘Never mind,” said Charlie; ‘* your 
Brookes and your Layards and such pore 
don’t begin by being merchant’s clerks. I 
know better: they have birth and education, 
and all that, and get the start of i 
and then they make a rowaboutit. I don’t 
see, for my part,” said the young gentle- 
man meditatively, ‘* what it is but chance. 
A man may succeed, or a man may fail, and 
it ’s neither much to his credit nor his blame. 
It is a very odd thing, and I can’t under- 
stand it—a man may work all his life, and 
never be the better for it. It’s chance, and 
nothing more, so far as I can see.’’ 

‘« Hush, Charlie — say Providence,’’ said 
Agnes, anxiously. 

“Well, I don’t know—it’s very odd,” 
answered the big boy. 

Whereupon there began two brief but 
earnest lectures for the good of Charlie’s 
mind, and the improvement of his senti- 
ments. The girls were much disturbed by 
their brother’s heterodoxy ; they assaulted 
him vehemently with the enthusiastic eager- 
ness of the young faith which had never been 
tried, and would not comprehend any ques- 
tioning. Chance! when the very sparrows 
could not fall to the ground — The bright 
face of Agnes Atheling flushed almost into 
positive beauty ; she asked indignantly, 
with a trembling voice and tears in her eyes, 
how mamma could have endured to live if it 
had not been God who did it? Charlie, 
rough as he was, could not withstand an ap- 

al like this: he murmured something 

astily under his breath about success in 
business being a very different thing from 
that, and was indisputably overawed and 


vanquished. This allusion made them all 
very silent for a time, and the young bright 
eyes involuntarily glanced upward where the 
pure faint stars were gleaming out one by 











one among the yapory hosts of cloud. 
Strangely touching was the solemnity of 
this link, not to be broken, which connected 
the family far down upon the homely bosom 
of the toilsome earth with yonder blessed 
children in the skies.. Marian, saying noth- 
ing, wiped some tears silently from the beau- 
tiful eyes which turned such a wistful, won- 
dering, longing look: to the uncommunicat- 
ing heaven. Charlie, though you could 
searcely see him in the darkness, worked 
those heavy furrows of his brow, and frowned 
fiercely upon himself. The long branches 
came sweeping towards them, swayed by the 
night wind; up in the east rose the pale 





spring moon, pensive with a misty halo like 
a saint. The aspeet.of the night was 
changed ; instead of the soft. brown gloam- 
ing, there was broad silvery os and heavy 
masses of shadow over sky and soil — an in- 
stant change, all brought about by the ris- 
ing of the moon. As swift an alteration had 
prened upon the mood of these young specu- 

tors. ‘bhey wentin silently, full of thought 
— not so sad but that they could brighten to 
the fireside brightness, yet more meditative 
than was their wont; even Charlie—for 
there was a warm heart within the clumsy 
form of this big boy! 


CHAPTER X.——MR. FOGGO. 


Tuey went in very sedately out of the 
darkness, their eyes dazzled with the sudden 
light. Bell and Beau were safely disposed 
of for the night, and on the side-table, be- 
side Charlie’s two grammars and Agnes’ 
blotting-book, now nearly empty, lay the 
newspaper of papa ; for the usual visitor was 
installed in the usual place at the fireside, 
opposite Mr. Atheling. Good companion, 
it is time you should see the friend of the 
family : there he was. 

And there also, it must be confessed, was 
a certain faint yet expressive fragrance, 
which delicately intimated to one sense at 
least, before he made his appearance, 
the coming of Mr. Foggo. We will not 
affirm that it was lundyfoot —our own pri- 
vate impression, indeed, is strongly in favor 
of black rappee — but the thing was indis- 
putable, whatever might be the species, He 
was a large brown man, full of folds and 
wrinkles ; folds in his brown waistcoat, 
where secret little sprinklings of snuff, 
scarcely perceptible, lay undisturbed and se- 
cure ; wrinkles, long and forcible, about 
his mouth ; folds under his eyelids, deep 
lines upon his brow. There was not a mor- 
sel of smooth surface visible anywhere even 
in his hands, which were traced all over! 
with perceptible veins and sinews, like a 
a geographical exercise. Mr. Foggo wore a 
wig, which could not by any means be com- 

limented with the same title as Mr. Pen- 
ennis’ ‘* ead of ’air.”” He was between 
fifty and sixty, a genuine old bachelor, per- 
fectly satisfied with his own dry and unlovely 
existence. Yet we may suppose it was 
something in Mr. Foggo’s favor, the fre- 
uency of his visits here. He sat by the 
eside with the home-air of one who knows 
that this chair is called his, and that he be- 
jongs to the household circle, and turned to 
look at the young people, as they entered, 





with a familiar yet critical eye. He was 


friendly enough, now and then, to deliver 
little rebukes and remonstrances, and was 
never complimentary, even to Marian ; 
which may be explained, perhaps, when we 
say that he was a Scotsman — a north-coun- 
try Scotsman — with ‘+ peculiarities ’’ im his 


 hpecaggas “pe and very distinct opinions of 


isown. How he came to win his way into 
the very heart of this family, we are not able 
to explain; but there he was, and there Mr. 
Foggo had been, summer and winter, for 
saty half-a-score of years, 

He was now an institution, recognized and 
respected. No one dreamt of ivestigeting 
his claims — possession was the whole law 
in his case, his charter and legal standing- 
ground ; and the young commonwealth re- 
cognized as undoubtingly the place of Mr. 
Foggo as they did the natural throne and 
pre-eminence of papa and mamma. 

‘‘ For my part,’’ said Mr. Foggo, who, it 
seemed, was in the midst of what Mrs. 
Atheling called a ‘ sensible conversation,’’ 
—and Mr. Foggo spoke slowly, and with a 
certain methodical dignity, — ‘* for my part, 
I see little in the art of polities, but just with- 
holding as long as ye can, and giving as little 
ye may ; for a statesman, ye perceive, be.he 

dical or Tory, must ever consent to be a 
stout Conservative, when he gets the upper 
hand. It’s in the nature of things— 
it’s like father and son, — it’s the primi- 
tive principle of government, if ye take 
my opinion. So I am never sanguine my- 
self about a new ministry keeping its 
word, How should it keep its word ? Stak. 
ing measures and opposing them are two as 
different things as can be. There’s father 
and son, a standing example: the young 
man is the people and the old man is the 

overnment, — the lad spurs on and 

e graybeard holds in and restrains.’’ 

‘“ Ah, Foggo! all very well to talk,’’ said 
Mr. Atheling ;, “‘ but men should keep their 


> 
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word, government or no government — that’s 
what for. Do you mean to tell me that a 
father would cheat his son with promises? 
No! no! no! Your excuses won’t do for 
me.”’ 

** And as for speaking of the father and 
son, as if it was natural they should be op- 

to each other, Iam surprised at you, 

r. Foggo,”’ said Mrs. Atheling with em- 
phatic ype ‘There ’s my Charlie, 
now, a wilful boy ; but do you think he would 
set his face against anything his papa or I 
might say ?”’ 

* Charlie,” said Mr. Foggo, with a twinkle 
of the gray-brown eye which shone clear and 
keen under folds of eyelid and thickets of 
eyebrow, ‘‘ isan uncommon boy. I ’m speak- 
ing of the general principle, not of excep- 
tional cases. No! men and measures are 
well enough to make a noise or an election 
about ; but to go against the first grand rule 
is not in the nature of man.”’ 

“Yes, yes!’’ said Mr. Atheling, eg 
tiently ; ‘ but I tell you he’s broken his 
word —that’s what I say—told a lie, 
neither more nor less. Do you mean to tell me 
that any general principle will excuse a man 
for breaking his promises? I challenge your 
philosophy for that.”’ 

‘* When ye accept promises that it’s not 
in the nature of things a man can keep, ye 
must even be content with the alternative,’’ 
said Mr. Foggo. 

**Q! away with your nature of things! ”’ 
cried papa, who was unusually excited and 
vehement — ‘‘ scarcely civil,’’ as Mrs. Athel- 
ing assured him in her private reproof. 
‘<Tt’s the nature of the man, that’s what ‘s 
wrong. False in youth, false in age, —if I 
had known!” 

‘Crooked ways are ill to get clear of,” 
said Mr. Foggo oracularly. ‘‘ What’s that 
you ’re about, Charlie, my boy? Take you 
my advice, lad, and never be a public 
man.” 

** A public man! I wish public men had 
just as much sense,’’ said Mrs. Atheling in 
an indignant undertone. This good couple, 
like a great many other excellent people, 
were pleased to note how all the national 
businesses were mismanaged, and what mis- 
erable ’prentice-hands of pilots held the helm 
of State. 

“‘T grant you it would not be overmuch 
for them,’’ said Mr. Foggo; ‘‘ and speaking 
of government, Mrs. Atheling, Willsie is in 
trouble again.”’ 

**T am very sorry,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Athel- 
ing, with instant interest. ‘Dear me, I 
thought this was such a likely person. You 
remember what I said to you, Agnes, when- 
ever I saw her. She looked so neat and 
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handy, I thought her quite the thing for 
Miss Willsie. What has she done ?”’ 

‘¢ Something like the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department,” said Mr. Foggo, — 
**made promises which could not be kept 
while she was on trial, and broke them when 
she took office. Shall I send the silly thing 
away ?’’ 

“©O, Mr. Foggo! Miss Willsie was so 
pleased with her last week —she could do so 
many things—she had so much good in 
her,” pare Marian ; “and then you can’t 
tell— you have not tried her long enough: 
don’t send her away ! ”’ 

“She is so pretty, Mr. Foggo,’’ said 
Agnes. 

Mr. Foggo chuckled, thinking, not of Miss 
Willsie’s maid-servant, but of the Secretary 
of State. Papa looked at him across the 
fire-place wrathfully. What the reason was, 
nobody could tell; but papa was visibl 
angry, and in a most unamiable state o 
mind : he said ‘‘ Tush! ’’ with an impatient 
gesture, in answer to the chuckle of his 
< gerry Mr. Atheling was really not at 
all polite to his friend and guest. 

But we presume Mr. Foggo was not sensi- 
tive — he only chuckled the more, and took 
a pinch of snuff. The snuff-box was a pon- 
derous silver one, with an inscription on the 
lid, and always revealed itself most dis- 
tinctly, in shape at least, within the brown 
waistcoat-pocket of itsowner. Ashe enjoyed 
this refreshment, the odor diffused itself 
more distinctly through the apartment, and 
a powdery thin shower fell from Mr. Foggo’s 
huge brown fingers. Susan’s cat, if she 
comes early to the parlor, will undoubtedly 
be seized with many sneezes to-morrow. 

But Marian, who was innocently uncon- 
scious of any double eae continued to 
plead earnestly for Miss Willsie’s maid. 


‘* Yes, Mr. Foggo, she is so pretty,’’ said 


Marian, ‘‘ and so neat, andsmiles. | am sure 
Miss Willsie herself would be grieved after, 
if she sent her away. Let mamma speak 
to Miss Willsie, Mr. Foggo. She smiles as 
if she could not help it. I am sure she is 
good. Do not let Miss Willsie send her 
7, 

‘* Willsie is like the public — she is never 
content with her servants,’’ said Mr. Foggo. 
‘‘ Where ’s all the poetry to-night? no ink 
upon Agnes’ finger! I don’t understand 
that.” 

‘“‘T never write poetry, Mr. Foggo,”’ said 
Agnes with superb disdain. Agnes was 
extremely annoyed by Mr. Foggo’s half 
knowledge of her authorship. The old gen- 
tleman took her for one of the young ladies 
who write verses, she thought; and for this 
most amiable and numerous sisterhood, the 
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oung genius in her present mood had a con- 
Jiderab e disdain. 

‘‘ And ink on her finger! You never saw 
ink on Agnes’ finger — you know you never 
did! ’’ cried the indignant Marian. ‘If 
she did write rie it is no harm; and I 
know very well you only mean to tease 
her ; but it is wrong to say what never was 
true.”’ 

Mr. Foggo rose, diffusing on évery side 
another puff of his peculiar element. ‘‘ When 
I have quarrelled with everybody, I reckon it 
is about time to go home,” said Mr. Foggo. 
‘* Charlie, step across with me, and get some 
nonsense-verses W illsie has been reading, for 
the girls. Keep in the same mind, Agnes, 
and never write poetry —it’s a mystery ; 
no man should meddle with it till he ’s forty 
— that ’s my opinion — and then there would 
be as few poets as there are Secretaries of 
State.’ 

‘¢ Secretaries of State! ’’ exclaimed papa, 
restraining his vehemence, however, till Mr. 
Foggo was fairly gone, and out of hearing 
—and then Mr. Atheling made a pause. 
You could not suppose that his next observa- 
tion had any reference to this indignant ex- 
clamation ; it was so oddly out of connection 
that even the girlssmiled to each other. ‘I 
tell you what, Mary, a man should not be 
led fantastic notions—a man should 
never to anything that does not come directly 
in his way,” said Mr. Atheling, and he 
pushed his grizzled hair back from his brow 
with heat and excitement. It was an ordi- 
nary saying enough, not much to be marvelled 
at. What did papa mean? 

‘‘ Then, papa, nothing generous would 
ever be done in the world,’”’ said Marian, 
who, somewhat excited by Mr. Foggo, was 
quite ready for an argument on any subject, 
or with any person. 
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CHAPTER XI.— 


Tue music, we are grieved to say, was not 
at all worth listening to — it would not have 
disturbed Bell and Beau had the two little 
beds been on the top of the piano. Though 
Marian with a careless hand ran over three 
or four notes, the momentary sound did not 
disturb the brown study of Mrs. Atheling, 
and scarcely roused Susan, nodding and 
dozing, as she’ mended stockings by the 
kitchen fire. We are afraid this same prac- 
tising was often an excuse for half-an-hour’s 
idleness and dreaming. Sweet idleness! 
happy visions! for it certainly was so to- 
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he best room was of the same size exactly 
as the family sitting-room, but looked larger 
by means of looking prim, chill, and unin- 






ELINGS. 
‘‘ But things that have to be done always 
come in people’s way,’’ said Agnes ; “ is not 
that true? I am sure, when you read 
ple’s lives, the thing they have to do seems 
to pursue them ; and even if they donot want 
it, they cannot help themselves. Papa, is” 
not that true? ”’ 
‘* Ay, ay—hush, children,’ said Mr. 
Atheling, vaguely; ‘‘I am busy— speak to 
your mother.” 
They spoke to their mother, but not of this 
subject. They spoke of Miss Willsie’s new 
maid, and conspired together to hinder her 
going away ; and then they marvelled some- 
what over the book which Charlie was to brin 
home. Mr. Foggo and his maiden sister liv 
in Bellevue, in one of the villas semi-de- 
tached, which Miss Willsie had named Kil- 
liecrankie Lodge, yet Charlie was some tithe® 
absent. ‘* He is talking to Mr.. Foggo; 
instead of bringing our book,”’ said Marian, 
pouting with her pretty lips. Papa agd 
mamma had each of them settled into a 
brown study — a very brown study, to ju 
from appearances. The fire was low—the 
lights looked dim. Neither of the girls were 
doing anything, save waiting on Charlie. 
They were half disposed to be peevish. + It 
is not too late; come and practice for half 
an hour, Agnes,’’ said Marian, suddenly. 
Mrs. Atheling was too much occupied to 
suggest, as she usually did, that the music 
would wake Bell and Beau : they stole awa: 
from the family apartment unchidden an 
undetained, and, lighting another candle, 
entered the genteel and solemn darkness of 
the best room. You have not been in the 
best room : let usenter with due dignity this 
reserved and sacred apartment, which very 
few people ever enter, and listen to the music 
which nobody ever hears. 


THE BEST ROOM. 


with furniture. The piano in one corner 
and a large old-fashioned table in another, 
with a big leaf of black and bright mahogany 
folded down, were the only considerable 
articles in the room, and the wall looked 
very blank with its array of chairs. The 
sofa inclined. towards the unlighted fire, and 
the round table stood before it; but you 
could not delude yourself into the idea that 
this at any time could be the family hearth. 
Mrs. Atheling “‘ kept no company;’’ so, 
like other good people in the same condition, 
she religiously preserved and kept in order 
the company-room ; and it was a comfort to 
her heart to recollect that in this roomy 
house there was always an orderly place . 
where strangers could be shown into, al- © 





habited, and it was by no means crowded 





though the said strangers never came. 
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The one candle had been placed drearily 
among the little colored glass vases on the 
mantel-shelf : but the moonlight shone broad 
and full into the window, and, pouring its 
rays over the whole visible scene without, 
made something d and solemn even of 
this genteel and silent Bellevue. The tran- 

uil whiteness on these humble roofs — the 

istinctness with which one branch here and 
there, detached and taken possession of b 
the light, marked out its half-developed buds 
against the sky — the strange magic which 
made that faint ascending streak of smoke 
the-ethereal plaything of these moonbeams — 
and the intense blackness of the shadow, 
deep as though it fell from one of the pyra- 
mids, of these homely garden-walls — made 
a wonderful and striking picture of a scene 
which had not one remarkable feature of its 
own; and the solitary figure crossing the 
road, all enshrined and hallowed in this 
silvery glory, but itself so dark and undis- 
tinguishable, was jike a figure in a vision — 
an emblematic and symbolical appearance, 
entering like a picture to the spectator’s 
memory. The two girls stood looking ouf, 
with their arms entwined, and their fair 
heads close together, as is the wont of such 
companions, watching ‘the wayfarer, whose 
weary footstep was inaudible in the great 
hush and whisper of the night. 

| always fancy one /might see ghosts in 
moonlight,” said Marian, under her breath. 
Certainly that solitary passenger, with all 
the silvery folds of his dress, and the gliding 
and mores bo motion of his progress, was not 
entirely unlike one. : 

‘‘ He looks like # man in a parable,’’ said 
Agnes, ia thesapwe tone. ‘ One could think 
he was gliding away mysteriously to do 
something wrong. See, now, he has gone 
into the: shadow. I cannot see him at all — 
hg “has quite disappeared —it is so black. 
Ah! I shall think he is always standing 
there, looking over at us, and plotting some- 
thing. I wish Charlie would come home — 
how long he is! ”” 

“Who would plot anything against us? ”’ 
said innocent Marian, with her fearless 
smile. ‘‘ People do not have enemies now 
as they used to have — at least not common 
people. I wish he would come out again, 
though, out of that darkness. I wonder 
what sort of man he could be.”’ 

But Agnes was no longer following the 
man ; her eye was pcan t vaguely over 
the pale illumination of the sky. ‘I won- 
der what will happen to us all?” said 
Agnes, with a sigh — sweet sigh of girlish 
thought that knew no care! ‘TI think we 
are all beginning now, Marian, every one of 
us. I wonder what will happen— Charlie 
and all?” 
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*¢Q, I can tell you,”’ said Marian; «‘and 

ou first of all, because you are the oldest. 

e shall all be famous, Agnes, every one of 
us; all because of you.” 

**Q, hush!” cried Agnes, a smile anda 
flush and a sudden brightness running over 
all her face; ‘ but sup it should be so, 
you know, Marian— only suppose it for our 
own pleasure — what a delight it would be! 
It might help Charlie on better than any- 
thing; and then what we could do for Bell 
and Beau! Of course it is nonsense,’’ said 
Agnes, with a low laugh and a sigh of ex- 
citement, ‘‘ but how pleasant it would be! ” 

‘¢Tt is not nonsense at all; I think it is 
quite certain,” said Marian; “but then 
— would seek you out, and you would 

ave to go and visit them — great ere —— 
clever people. Would it not be odd to hear 
real ladies and gentlemen talking in company 
as they talk in books?’’ 

‘«T wonder if they do,’’ said Agnes, doubt- 
fully. ‘* And then to meet people whom we 
have heard of all our lives—perhaps Bulwer . 
even ! — perhaps Tennyson! © Marian!” 

‘‘And to know they were very glad to 
meet you,’’ exclaimed the sister dreamer, 
with another low laugh of absolute pleasure : 
that was very near the climax of all imagin- 
able honors— and for very awe and delight 
the young visionaries held their breath. 

*¢ And I think now,”’ said Marian, after a 
little interval, that perhaps it is better 
Charlieshould be a lawyer, for he would have 
so little at first in papa’s office, and he never 
could get on, more than papa; and you 
would not like to leave all the rest of us be- 
hind you, Agnes? I know you would not. 
But I hope Charlie will never grow like Mr. 
Foggo, so old and solitary ; to be poor would 
be better than that.” 

‘Then I could be Miss Willsie,’’ said 
Agnes, ‘‘ and we would live in a little square 
house, with two bits of lawn and two fir- 
trees; but I think we would not call it Kil- 
liecrankie Lodge.”’ 

Over this felicitous prospect there was a 
great deal of very quiet laughing — laughing 
as sweet and as irrepressible as any other 
natural music, but certainly not evidencing 
any very serious purpose on the part of either 
of the young sisters to follow the example of 
Miss Willsie. They had s0 little thought, 
in their fair unconscious youth, of all the 
long array of years and changes which lay 
between their sweet estate and that of the 
restless kind old lady, the mistress of Mr. 
Foggo’s little square house. 

‘¢ And then, for me—what should I do?” 
said Marian. There were smiles hiding in 
every line of this young beautiful face, cury- 
ing the pretty eyebrow, moving the soft lip, 
shining shy and bright in the sweet eyes. 
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No anxiety —not the shadow of a shade — 
had ever crossed this young girl’s imagina- 
tion touching her future lot. It was as rosy 
as the west and the south, and the cheeks of 
Maud in Mr. Tennyson’s poem. She had no 
thought of investigating it too closely; it 
was all as bright as a summer doy to Marian, 
and she was ready to spend all her smiles 


upon the prediction, whether it was will or | an 


well. 

«Then, I suppose, you must be married, 
May. I see sathitey tee for you,” said 
Agnes, ‘‘ for there could not possibly be two 
Miss Willsies ; but I should like to see, in a 
fairy glass, who my other brother was to 
be. He must be clever, Marian, and it 
would be very pleasant if he could be rich, 
and I suppose he ought to be handsome 
too.” 

«<0, Agnes! handsome of course, first of 
all!’’ cried Marian, laughing, ‘‘ nobody but 
you would put that last.’ 


CHAPTER XII.—-A 


Mrs. ArHetine has been calling upon Miss 
Willsie, partly to intercede for Hannah, the 
pretty maid, partly on a neighborly errand 
of ordinary gossip and kindliness; but in 
decided excitement and agitation of mind 
mamma has come home. It is easy to per- 
ceive this as she hurries up-stairs to take off 
her shawl and bonnet; very easy to notice 
the fact, as, absent and pre-occupied, she 
comes down again. Bell and Beau are in 
the kitchen, and the kitchen-door is open. 
Bell has Susan’s cat, who is very like to 
scratch her, hugged close in her chubby 
arms. Beau hovers so near the fire, on 
which there is no guard, that his mother 
would think him doomed did she see him ; 
but—it is true, although it is almost un- 
believable, mamma actually passes the open 
kitchen-door without observing either Bell or 
Beau ! 

The apples of her eye! Mrs. Atheling has 
surely something very important to occupy 
her thoughts ; and now she takes her usual 
chair, but does not attempt to find her work- 
basket. What can possibly have happened 
to mamma? 

The girls have not to wait very long in 
uncertainty. The good mother speaks, 
though she does not distinctly address either 
of them, ‘They want a lad like Charlie 
in Mr. Foggo’s office,” said Mrs. Atheling. 
‘“‘T knew that, and that Charlie could have 
the place; but they also want an articled 
clerk.’’ 

‘An articled clerk !— what is that, 
mamma ?’’ said Agnes, eagerly. 

To tell the truth, Mrs. Atheling did not 
very well know what it was, but she knew it 
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“But then I rather like ugl le, » 
especially if they are clever,” ait Aesle® 
“there is Charlie, for example. Jf hey 
very ugly, what an odd couple you would b¢ 
—he ought to be ugly for a balance — amt 
very witty and very pleasant, and ready #0 
do anything for you, May. ‘Then if he war 
only rich, and you could have a carria Rey 

bea great lady, I think I should be quit®” 
content.’ : 

** Hush, Agnes! mamma will hear you~ 
and now there is Charlie with a book,” said 
Marian. ‘Look! he is quite as mysterio 
in the moonlight as the other man — 
Charlie could never be like a ghost — and 
wonder what the book is. Come, Agnes, open 
the door.” , 

This was the conclusion of the half-hour’s 
ptactising ; they made grievously little prog- 
ress with their music, yet it was by no means 
an unpleasant half-hour. 





SERIOUS QUESTION. 


was ‘something superior,” and that was 
enough for her motherly ambition. 

‘«* Well, my dear, it is a gentleman,” said 
Mrs. Atheling, ‘and of course there must 
be far greater opportunities of learning. It 
is @ superior aot altogether, I believe. 
Now, being such old friends, I should think 
Mr. Foggo might get them to take a vi 
small premium. Such a thing for Charliet 
I am sure we could all pinch for a year or 
two to give him a beginning like ¢hat!”’ 

‘Would it be much better, mamma?” 
said Marian. They had left what they were 
doing to come closer about her, pursuing 
their eager interrogations. Marain sat 
down upon a stool on the rug where the 
firelight brightened her hair and reddened 
her cheek at its pleasure. Agnes stood on 
the opposite side of the hearth, looking down 
upon the other interlocutors. They were 
impatient to hear all that Mrs. Athel- 
ing had heard, and perfectly ready to jump 
to a unanimous opinion.”’ 

‘* Better, my dear!’ said Mrs. Atheling 
— ‘just as much better as a young man 
learning to be a master can be better than 
one who is only a servant. Then, you 
know, it would give Charlie standing, and 
get him friends of a higher class. I think it 
would be positively a sin to neglect such an 
opportunity ; we might never all our lives 
hear of anything like it again.’ 

‘* And how did you hear of it, mamma?” 
said Marian. Marian had quite a genius for 
asking questions. 

‘‘T heard of it from Miss Willsie, my 
love. It was entirely by accident. She was 




























telling me of an articled pupil they had at 
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the office, who had gone all wrong, poor fel- 
low, in consequence of ——; but I can tell 


© you that another time. And then she said 


_ they wanted one now, and then it flashed 
upon me just like an inspiration. I was 
quite agitated. Ido really declare to you, 

irls, 1 thought it was Providence; and I 
Sitlore, if we only were bold enough to do it 
in faith, God would provide the means ; and 
I feel sure it would be the making of Charlie. 
I think so indeed.”’ 

‘‘T wonder what he would say himself?’ 
said Agnes; for not even Mrs. Atheling 
knew so well as Agnes did the immovable 
determination, when he had settled upon 
anything, of this obstinate big boy. 

‘‘ We will speak of it to-night, and see 
what your papa says, and I would not mind 

even mentioning it to Mr. Foggo,’’ said Mrs. 
~ Atheling: ‘we have not very much to 
spare, yet I think we could all spare some- 
thing for Charlie’s sake ; we must have it 
fully discussed to-night.’ 

This made, for the time, a conclusion of 
the subject, since Mrs. Atheling, having un- 
burdened her mind to her daughters, imme- 
diately discovered the absence of the children, 
rebuked the girls for suffering them to stray, 
and set out to bring them back without 
delay. Marian sat musing before the fire, 
scorching her pretty cheek with the — 
equanimity. Agnes threw herself into 

apa’s easy-chair. Both hurried off imme- 
diately into delightful speculations touchin 
Charlie—a lawyer and a gentleman ; sal 
already in their secret hearts both of these 
rash girls began to entertain the utmost 
contempt for the commonplace name of 
clerk. 

We are afraid Mr. Atheling’s tea was 
made very hurriedly that night. He could 
not get peace to finish his third cup, that 
excellent papa: they persecuted him out of 
his ordinary play with Bell and Beau ; his 
invariable study of the newspaper. He could 
by no means make out the cause of the com- 
motion. ‘‘ Not another story finished al- 
ready, Agnes?’ said the ——_ head of 
the house. He began to think it would be 
something rather alarming if they succeeded 
each other like this. 

‘‘ Now, my dears, sit down, and do not 
make a noise with your work, I beg of you. 
I have something to say to you, papa,” 
said Mrs. Atheling, with state and solem- 

- 


nity. 

Dacssasen papa involuntarily put him- 
self on his defence ; he had not the slightest 
idea what could be amiss, but he recognized 
the gravity of the preamble. ‘‘ What zs the 
matter, Mary?’’ cried poor Mr. Atheling. 
He could not tell what he had done to de- 
serve this. 





‘* My dear, I want to k about Char- 
lie,’’ said Mrs. Atheling, becoming now less 
dignified, and showing a little agitation. ‘I 
went to call on Miss Willsie to-day, partly 
about Hannah, partly for other things ; and 
Miss Willsie told 1 me, William, that besides 
the youth’s place which we thought would 
do for Charlie, there was in Mr. Foggo’s 
office a vacancy for an articled clerk.’’ 

Mrs. og out of breath. She 
did not often make long speeches, nor had she 
frequently before originated and led a great 
movement like this, so she showed fully as 
much excitement as the occasion required. 
Papa listened with composure and a little 
surprise, relieved to find that he was not on 
his trial. Charlie pricked his big red ears, 
as he sat at his grammar, but made no 
other sign ; while the girls, altogether sus- 
pending their work, drew their chairs closer, 
and with a kindred excitement eagerly fol- 
lowed every word and gesture of mamma. 

‘* And you must see, William,’’ said Mrs. 
Atheling, rapidly, ‘‘ what a great advantage 


it would be to Charlie, if he could enter the’ 


office like a gentleman. Of course I know 
he would get no salary ; but we could go on 
very well for a year or two as we are doing 
— quite as well as before, certainly ; and 
have no doubt Mr. Foggo could persuade 
them to be content with a very small pre- 
mium ; and then think of the advantage to 
Charlie, my dear! ”’ 

‘Premium! no salary!—get on for a 
year or two! Are you dreaming, Mary?”’ 
exclaimed Mr. Atheling. ‘ Why, this isa 
perfect craze, my dear. Charlie an articled 
clerk in Foggo’s office! it is pure nonsense. 
You don’t mean to say such a thought has 
ever taken possession of you. I could under- 
stand the girls, if it was their notion — but, 
Mary! you!” 

‘*And why not me?” said mamma, 
somewhat angry for the moment. ‘ Who is 
80 anxious as me formy boy? I know what 
our income is, and what it can do exactly to 
a penny, William —a great deal better than 
you do, my dear ; and of course it would be 
my business to draw in our expenses accord- 
ingly ; and the girls would give up anything 
for Charlie’s sake. And then, except Beau, 
who is so little, and will not want anything 
much done for him for many a year— he is 
our only boy, William. It was not always 
8o,’’ said the good mother, checking a great 
sob which had nearly —— her voice — 
‘it was not always so — but there is only 
Charlie left of all of them ; and except little 
—— the son of our old age, he is our only 

0 ! ” 

She paused now, because she could not 
help it ; and for the same reason her husband 
was very slow to answer. All-prevailing 
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was this woman’s argument; it was very 
near impossible to say the gentlest Nay to 
anything thus plead fn thename of the dead. 

‘« But, my dear, we cannot do it,’’ said 
Mr. Atheling very quietly. The good man 
would have given his right hand at that mo- 
ment to be able to procure this pleasure for 
the faithful mother of those fair boys who 
were in heaven. 

‘¢ We could do it if we tried, William,”’ 
said Mrs. Atheling, recovering herself slowly. 
Her husband shook his head, pondered, shook 
his head again. 

‘*It would be injustice to the other chil- 
dren,’’ he said at last. ‘*We could not 
keep Charlie like a gentleman without injur- 
ing the rest. I am surprised you do not 
think of that.’’ 

‘‘ But the rest of us are glad to be in- 
jured,’’ cried Agnes, coming to her mother’s 
aid; ‘‘and then I may have something by- 
and-by, and Charlie could get on so much 
better. I am sure you must see all the ad- 
vantages, papa.’’ 

‘* And we can’t be injured either, for we 
shall just be as we are,’’ said Marian, ‘‘ only 
a little more economical; and I am sure, 
papa, if it is so great a virtue to be thrifty 
as you and Mr. Foggo say, you ought to be 
more anxious than we are about this for 
Charlie ; and you would, if you carried out 
or principles—and you must submit. I 

now we will succeed at last.’’ 

‘< Tf it ’s a conspiracy, I give in,’’ said Mr. 
Atheling. ‘Of course you must mulct 
yourselves if you have ‘oale up your minds 


KInirecraNKie Longs held a dignified po- 
sition in this genteel locality ; it stood at the 
end of the road, looking down and superin- 
tending Bellevue. Three square houses, all 
duly walled and gardened, made the apex 
and conclusion of this suburban retirement. 
The right-hand one was called Buena Vista 
House ; the left-hand one was Green View 
Cottage, and in the centre stood the lodge of 
Killiecrankie. The lodge was not so jealously 
private as its neighbors: in the upper part 
of the door in the wall was an open iron 
railing, through which the curious passenger 
nig gain a beatific glimpse of Miss Willsie’s 
wallflowers, and of the clean white steps by 
which you ascended to the house-door. The 
corresponding loopholes at the outer entrance 
of Green View and Buena Vista were care- 
fully boarded; so the house of Mr. Foggo 
had the sole distinction of an open eye. 

Within the wall was a paved path leading 
to the house, with a square bit of lawn on 
either side, each containing in its centre a 
very small round flower-plot and a minute 
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CHAPTER XIII.—-KILLIECRANKIE LODGE. 
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to it. I protest against suffering your thrift 
myself, and I won’t have any more economy 
in respect to Bell and Beau. But do your 
will, Mary—I don’tinterfere. A conspiracy 
is too much for me.”’ 

‘‘ Mother! ’? said Charlie—all this time 
there had been nothing visible of the big 
boy, except the aforesaid red ears; now he 
put down his grammar and came forward, 
with some invisible wind working much 
among the furrows of his brow —‘‘ just hear 
what I’ve got to say. This won’t do—I’m 
not a gentleman, you know; what’s the 
good of making me like one (of course, I 
mean,’’ said Charlie, somewhat hotly, in a 
parenthesis, as Agnes’ eye flashed upon him 
—‘ not a gentleman, so far as being idle 
and having plenty of money goes) ; I’ve got 
to work for my bread. Sop ose I was 
articled, at the end of my time I would have 
to work for my bread all the same. What 
is the difference? It’s only making a sham 
for two years, or three years, or whatever - 
the time might be. I don’t want to go 
against what anybody says, but you would n’t 
make a sham of me, would you, mother? 
Let me goin my proper place — like what 
I'll have to be, A pn life; then if I rise . 
you will be pleased ; and if I don’t rise, still 
nobody will be able to say I have come down. 
I can’t be likea gentleman’s son, doing noth- 
ing. Let me be myself, mother — the best 
thing for me.”’ 

_. Charlie said scarcely any more that night, 
though much was said on every side around ; 
but Charlie was the conqueror. 


fir-tree. These were the pine forests of the 
Islingtonian Killiecrankie ; but there were 
better things within the brief enclosure. 
The borders round about on every side were 
full of wallflowers — double wallflower, 
streaked wallflower, yellow wallflower, 
brown wallflower — every variety under the 
sun. This was the sole remarkable instance 
of taste displayed. by Miss Willsie; but it 
gave a delicate tone of fragrance to the whole 
atmosphere of Bellevue. 

This is a great day at Killiecrankie Lodge. 
It is the end of April now, and already the 
days are long, and the sun himself stays up 
till after tea, and throws a slanting golden 
beam over the daylight table. Miss Willsie, 
herself presiding, is slightly heated. She 
says, ‘ Bless me, it’s like July! ”’ as she sets 
down upon the tray her heavy silver teapot. 
Miss Willsie is not half as tall as her brother, 
but makes up the difference in another direc- 
tion. She is stout, though she is so restlessly 
active. Her face is full of wavering little 
lines and dimples, though she is an old lady ; 
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and there are the funniest indentations possi- 
ble in her round chin and cheeks. You 
would fancy a laugh was always hiding in 
those crevices. Alas! Hannah knows bet- 
ter. You should see how Miss Willsie can 
frown ! 

But the old lady is in grand costume to- 
night ; she has her brown satin dress on, her 
immense cairngorm brooch, her overwhelm- 
ing blue turban. This sublime head-dress 
has an effect of awe upon the company; no 
one was prepared for such a degree of gran- 
deur, an the visitors consequently are not 
quite at theirease. These visitors are rather 
numerous for a Bellevue tea-party. There is 
Mr. Richards from Buena Vista, Mrs. Tavis- 
tock from Woburn Lodge, and Mr. Gray, 
the other Scotch inhabitant, from Gowan- 
brae ; and there is likewise Mr. Foggo Silas 
Endicott, Miss Willsie’s American nephew, 
and her Scotch nephew, Harry Oswald ; and 
besides all this worshipful company, there 
are all the Athelings—all except Bell and 
Beau, left, with many cautions, in the 
hands of Susan, over whom, in fear and 
self-reproach, trembles already the heart of 
mamma. 

‘So he would not hear of it — he was not 
blate! ’’ said Miss Willsie. ‘* My brother 
never had the like in his office — that I tell 
you ; and there’s no good mother at home 
to do as much for Harry. Chairles, lad, 


you ’ll find out better some time. If there ’s- 


one thing I do not like, it’s a wilful boy! ’’ 

‘¢ But I can scarcely call him wilful either,”’ 
said Mrs. Atheling, hastily. ‘‘ He is very 
reasonable, Miss Willsie ; he gives his mean- 
ing — it is not out of opposition. He has 
always a good reason for what he does — he 
is a very reasonable boy.”’ 

** And if there ’s one thing I object to,”’ 
said Miss Willsie, ‘‘it’s the assurance of 
these monkeys with their reasons. When 
we were young, we were ill bairns, doubtless, 
like other folk; but if I had dared to make 
my excuses, pity me! There is Harry now 
will set up his face to me as grand as a Lord 
of Session ; and Marian this very last night 
making her argument about these two spoiled 
babies of yours, as if she knew better than 
me! Mishehavior’s natural to youth. I 
can put up with that, but I cannot away 
with their reasons. Such things are not for 
me.”’ 

‘Very true—so true, Miss Willsie,’’ 
said Mrs. Tavistock, who was a sentimental 
and sighing widow. ‘There is my niece, 
quite an example. Iam sadly nervous, you 
know; and that rude girl will ‘ prove’ to 
me, as she calls it, that no thief could get 
into the house, though I know they try the 
back-kitchen window every night.” 

‘If there ’s one thing I ’m against,’’ said 
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Miss Willsie, solemnly, ‘‘it’s that foolish 
fright about thieves—thieves! Bless me, 
what would the ragamuffins do here? A 
man may be a robber, but that’s no to say 
he’s an idiot; and a wise man would never 
jeopardy for 


put his life or his freedom in 
what he could get in Bellevue.’ 

Mrs. Tavistock was no match for Miss 
Willsie, so she prudently abstained from a 
rejoinder. A large old china basin full of 
wallflowers stood under a grim pore, 
and between a couple of huge old silver 
candlesticks upon the mantel-piece; Miss 
Willsie’s ancient tea-service, at present glitter- 
ing upon the table, was valuable and massive 
silver: nowhere else in Bellevue was there 
so much ‘ plate’’ asin Killiecrankie Lodge ; 
and this was perfectly well known to the 
nervous widow. ‘I am sure I wonder at 

our courage, Miss Willsie ; but then you 

ave a gentleman in the house, which makes 
a great difference,’’ said Mrs. Tavistock, 
woefully. Mrs. Tavistock was one of those 
proper and conscientious ladies who makea . 
profession of their widowhood, and are per- 
petually executing a moral suttee to the 
edification of all beholders. ‘‘I was never 
nervous before. Ah, nobody knows what a 
difference it makes to me! ”’ 

‘¢ Young folk area troublesome handful. 
Where are the girls— what are they doing 
with Harry?’ said Miss Willsie. ‘* Harry ’s 
a lad for any kind of antics, but you ’ll no 
see Foggo demeaning himself. Foggo writes 
poems and letters to the papers: they tell 
me that in his own country he’s a very 
rising young man.” 

‘* He looks intellectual. Whata pleasure, 
Miss Willsie, to you! ’’ said the widow, with 
delightful sympathy. 

‘If there’s one thing I like worse than 
another, it’s your writing young men,”’ said 
Miss Willsie, vehemently. ‘I lighted ona 
paper this very day, that the young leasing- 
maker had gotten from America, and what 
do you think I saw therein, but just a long 
account —everything about us—of m 
brother and me. My brother Robert Foggo, 
as decent a man as there is in the three 
kingdoms—and me! What do you think 
of that, Mrs. Atheling ?— even Harry in it, 
and the wallflowers! Ifit had not been for 
my brother, he never should have set foot in 
this house again.’’ 

‘*Q dear, how interesting!’’ said the 
widow. Mrs. Tavistock turned her eyes to 
the other end of the room almost with ex- 
citement. She had not the least objection, 
for her own part, in the full pomp of sables 
and sentiment, to figure at full length in the 
Mississippi Gazette. 

‘* And what was it for?’’ said Mr. Athel- 
ing, innocently ; ‘* for I thought it was only 
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remarkable people that even the Americans 
put in the papers. Was it simply to annoy 
ou?” 

ae Me!—do you think a lad like yon 
could trouble me?” exclaimed Miss Willsie. 
‘¢ He says, ‘ all the scenes through which he 
has passed will be interesting to his readers.’ 
That ’s in a grand note he sent me this 
morning —the impertinent boy! My poor 
Harry, though he’s often in mischief, and 
my brother thinks him unsteady —I would 
not give his little finger for half-a-dozen lads 
like yon.’’ 

“But Harry is doing well now, Miss 
Willsie ? ”’ said Mrs. Atheling. There was 
a faint emphasis on the now which proved 
that Harry had not always done well.”’ 

‘* Ay,’’ said Miss Willsie, drily ; ‘* and so 
Chairles has settled to his business — that ’s 
aye a comfort. If there’s one thing that 
troubles me, it is to see young folk growing 
up in idleness; I pity them, now, that are 
genteel and have daughters. What are you 
going to do, Mrs. Atheling, with these girls 
of yours?” 

Mrs. Atheling’s eyes sought them out 
with fond yet not untroubled observation. 
There was Marian’s beautiful head before the 
other window, looking as if it had arrested 
and detained the sunbeams, long ago de- 
parted in the west; and there was Agnes, 
graceful, animated and intelligent, watch- 
ing, with an affectionate and only half-con- 
sclousadmiration, her sister’s beauty. Their 
mother smiled to herself and sighed. Even 
her anxiety, looking at them thus, was but 
another name for delight. 

‘¢ Agnes,”’ said Marian at the other win- 
dow, half whispering, half aloud—‘* Agnes! 
Harry says Mr. Endicott has published a 
book.”’ 

With a slight start and a slight blush 
Agnes turned round. Mr. Foggo 8. Endicott 
was tall, very thin, had an extremely lofty 
mien, and a pair of spectacles. He was 
eight-and-twenty, whiskerless, sallow, and 
by no means handsome; he held his thin 
head very high, and delivered his sentiments 
into the air when he spoke, but rarely bent 
from his altitude to address any one in par- 
ticular. But he heard the whisper in a 
moment: in his very elbows, as you stood 
behind him, you could see the sudden con- 
sciousness. He perceived, though he did not 
look at her, the eager, bright, blushing, 
half-reverential glance of Agnes, and con- 
scious to his very finger points, raised his 
thin head to its fullest elevation, and pre- 
tended not to hear. 

Agnes blushed: -it was with sudden in- 
terest, curiosity, reverence, made more per- 
sonal and exciting by her own venture. 
Nothing had been beard yet of this venture, 
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though it was nearly a month since,Charlie 
took it to Mr. Burlington, and the young 
genius looked with humble and earnest at- 
tention upon one who really had been 
mitted to make his utterance to the ear of all 
the world. He had published a book; he 
was a real genuine printed author. The 
lips of Agnes parted with a quick breath of 
eagerness; she looked up at him with a 
blush on her cheek, and a light in her eye. 
A thrill of wonder and excitement came over 
her : would people by-and-by regard herself 
in the same light? 

**O, Mr. Endicott !— is it poems? ’’ said 
Agnes, shyly, and with a deepening color. 
This simple girl was almost as much em- 
barrassed asking him about his book, as if 
she had been asking him about the Transat- 
eee lady of this Yankee young gentleman’s 
ove. 

“OQ!” said Mr. Endicott, discovering 
suddenly that she addressed him — ‘ yes. 
Did you speak to me?— poems?—ah! 
some little fugitive matters, to besure. One 
has no right to refuse to publish, when 
ae comes to know that one does such 
things. 
¢ Refuse? — no, indeed ; I think not,’’ 
said Agnes, in spite of herself feeling very 
much humbled, and spake very low. 
This was so elevated a view of the matter, 
and her own was so commonplace a one, that 
the poor girl was completely crestfallen. She, 
so anxious to get into print ; and this bona 
fide author, doubtless so very much her 
superior, explaining how he submitted, and 
could not help himself! Agnes was entirely 
put down. 

‘« Yes, really one ought not to keep every- 
thing for one’s own private enjoyment,”’ said 
the magnanimous Mtr. Endicott, speakin 
very high up into the air with his cadence 
voice. ‘‘I do not approve of too much 
reserve on the part of an author myself.’’ 

‘‘And what are they about, Mr. Endi- 
cott?’’ asked Marian, With respect, but by 
no means so reverentially as Agnes. Mr. 
Endicott actually looked ian ; perhaps 
it was because of her very prosaic and im- 
proper question, perhaps for the sake of the 
beautiful face. 

‘** About! ’’ said the poet, with benignant 
disdain. ‘‘ No, I don’t approve of narrative 
poetry; it’s after the time. My sonnets 
are experiences, I live them before I write 
them; that is the true secret of poetry in 
our enlightened days.’’ 

Agnes listened, much impressed and cast 
down, She was far too simple to perceive 
how much superior her rfatural bright im- 
pulse, spontaneous and effusive, was to this 
sublime concentration.. Agnes all her life 
long had never lived a sonnet: she was so 
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sincere and single-minded herself, that, at 
the first moment of hearing it, she received 
all this nonsense with unhesitating faith. 
For Agnes had not yet learned to believe in 
the possibility of anybody, save villains in 
books, saying anything which they did not 
thoroughly hold as true. 

So Agnes retired a little from the conver- 
sation. The young genius began to take 
herself to task, and was much humiliated by 
the contrast. Why had she written that 
famous story, now lying storm-stayed in the 
hands of Mr. Burlington? Partly to please 
herself — partly to please mamma — partly 
because she could not help it. There was 
no grand motive in the whole matter. Agnes 





looked with reverence at Mr. Endicott, and 


CHAPTER XIV.—— THE 


Ir was ten o’clock, and now only this little 
family circle was left in the Lodge of Killie- 
crankie. Miss Willsie, with one of the big 
silver candlesticks drawn so very close, that 
her blue turban trembled, and stood in jeo- 
pardy, read the Times; Mr. Foggo sat in his 
armchair, doing nothing save contemplating 
the other light in the other candlestick ; and 
at the unoccupied sides of the table, between 
the seniors, where the two young men. 

These nephews did not live at Killiecrankie 
Lodge ; but Miss Willsie, who was very care- 
ful, and a notable manager, considered it 
would be unsafe for ‘‘ the boys’’ to go home 
to their lodgings at so Jate an hour as this— 
so her invitations always included a night’s 
lodging; and this kind and arbitrary little 
woman was not accustomed to be disobeyed. 
Yet ‘‘the boys” found it dull, we confess. 
Mr. Foggo was not pleased with Harry, and 
by no means “took” to Endicott. Miss 


illsie, could not deny herself her evening’s 
reading. They yawned at each other, these 
unfortunate young men, and with a glance 


of mutual jealousy thought of Marian Athel- 
ing. It was strange to see how dull and 
disenchanted this place looked when the 
beautiful face thetprightoned it was gone. 
So Mr. Foggo §. Endicott took from his 





cket his own paper, the Mississippi Ga- 
Sate, and Har F ceineel himself of the 
half of Miss Willsie’s Times. It was odd 
to observe the difference between them even 
in manner and attitude. Harry bent half 
over the table, with his hands thrust up into 
the thick masses of his curling hair; the 
American sat perfectly upright, lifting his 
thin broadsheet to the height of his spec- 
tacles, and reading loftily his own lucubra- 
tions. You could scarcely see the handsome 
face of Harry as he hung over his half of 
the paper, partly reading, partly dreaming 





over, certain fond fancies of his own; but 
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sat down in a corner. She would have been 
completely conquered if the sublime Ameri. 
can had been content to hold his peace. 

But this was the last thing which occurred 
to Mr. Endicott. He continued his utter- 
ance, and the discouraged girl began to smile, 
She was no judge of character, but she 
began to be able to distinguish nonsense 
when she heard it. This was very grand 
nonsense on the first time of hearing, and 
Agnes and Marian, we are obliged to confess, 
were somewhat annoyed when mamma made 
a movement of departure. They kept ve 
early hours in Bellevue, and before ten =’cladk 
all Miss Willsie’s guests had said good-night 
to Killiecrankie Lodge. 


HOUSE OF FOGGO. 


you could not only see the lofty lineaments 
of Foggo, which were not at all handsome, 
but also could perceive at a glance that he 
had ‘‘a remarkable profile,’ and silently . 
called your attention to it. Unfortunatg} 
nobody in the present company was at all 
concerned about the profile of Mr. Endicott. 
That philosophical young gentleman, not- 
withstanding, read his ‘ Letter from Eng- 
land’’ in his best manner, and demeaned 
himself as loftily as if he were a ‘ portrait 
of a, distinguished nee gentleman ”’ in an 
American museum. What more could any 
man do? 
Meanwhile Mr. Foggo sat in his armchair 
steadily regarding the candle before him. He 
loved conversation, but he was not talkative, 
especially in his own house. Sometimes the 
old man’s acute eyes glanced from under his 
shaggy brow with a momentary keenness 
towards Harry — sometimes they shot across 
the table a momentary sparkle of grim con- 
tempt; but to make out from Mr. Foggo’s 
face what Mr. Foggo was thinking, was 
about the vainest enterprise in the world. 
It was different with his sister : Miss Willsie’s 
well-complexioned countenance changed and 
varied Tike the sky. You could pursue her 
sudden flashes of satisfaction, resentment, 
compassion, and injury into all her dimples, 
as easily as you could follow the clouds over 
the heavens. Nor was it by her looks alone 
that you could discover the fluctuating sym- 
pathies of Miss Willsie. Short, abrupt, 
hasty exclamations, broke from her per- 
petually. ‘The vagabond! —to think of 
that!’’ ‘Ay, that ’s right now; I thought 
there was something in him.’’ ‘ Bless me 
—such a story!’’ After this manner ran 
on her unconscious comments. She was a 
considerable politican, and this was an inter- 
esting debate ; and you could very soon make 
out by her continual observations the poli- 
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tical opinions of the mistress of Killiecrankie. 
She was a desperate Tory, and at the same 
moment the most direful and unconstitutional 
of Radicals. With a hereditary respect she 
applauded the sentiments of the old country- 
party, and clung to every ‘institution with 
the pertinacity of a martyr; yet with the 
same breath, and the most delightful incon- 
sistency, was vehement and enthusiastic in 
favor of the wildest schemes of reform ; 
which, we suppose, is as much as to say that 
Miss Willsie was a very feminine politician, 
the most unreasonable of optimists, and had 
the sublimest contempt for all practical con- 
siderations when she had convinced herself 
that anything was réght. 

‘‘T knew it!’’ cried Miss Willsie, with a 
burst of triumph ; ‘‘ he ’s out, and every one 
disowning him—a mean crew, big and little! 
If there ’s one thing I hate, it’s setting a 
man forward to tell an untruth, and then 
letting him bear all the blame! ”’ 

‘‘He’s got his lawful deserts,”’ said Mr. 
Foggo. This gentleman, more learned than 
h® sister, took a very philosophical view of 


public matters, and acknowledged no par-’ 


ticular leaning to any “ party ”’ in his gen- 
eral interest in the affairs of state. 

‘“‘T never can find out now,’’ said Miss 
Willsie suddenly, ‘what the like of Mr. 
Atheling can have to do with this man—a 
lord and a great person, and an officer of 
state — but his eye kindles up the name of 
him, as if it was the name of a friend. 
There cannot be ill-will unless there is ac- 
quaintance, that’s my opinion; and an ill- 
will at this lord I am sure Mr. Atheling 
has.”’ 

‘They come from the same countryside,’’ 
said Mr. Foggo; ‘* when they were lads they 
knew each other.” 

‘* And who is this Mr. Atheling?’’ said 
Endicott, speaking for the first time. ‘I 
have a letter of introduction to Viscount 
Winterbourne myself. His son, the Honor- 
able George Rivers, travelled in the States 
a year or two since, and I mean to see him 
by-and-by; but who is Mr. Atheling, to 
know an English Secretary of State? ”’ 

‘He ’s Cash and Ledger ’s chief clerk,” 
said Mr. Foggo, very laconically, looking 
with a steady eye at the candlestick, and 






‘*T SUPPOSE we are not going to hear any- 
thing about it. It is very hard,” said 
Agnes, disconsolately. ‘*I am sure it is so 
easy to showa little courtesy. Mr. Burling- 
= surely might have written to let us 

now.” 


** But, my dear, how can we tell?” said 


Mrs. Atheling ; “he may be ill, or he may | 


CHAPTER XV.——THE PROPOSAL. 
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bestowing as little attention upon his ques- 
tioner as his questioner did upon him. 

‘‘ Marvellous! in this country! ’’ said the 
American; but Mr. Endicott belonged to 
that Young America which is mightily re- 
ppectful of the old country. He thought 
it vulgar to do too much republicanism. He 
only heightened the zest of his admiration 
now and then by a refined little sneer. 

‘In this country! Where did ye ever see 
such a country, I would like to know?” 
cried Miss Willsie. ‘If it was but for your 
own small concerns, you ought to be thank- 
ful; for London itself will keep ye in writ- 
ing this many a day. If there ’s one thing I 
cannot bear, it’s ingratitude! I’m a long- 
suffering person myself; but that, I grant, 
gets the better of me.” 

‘‘ Mr. Atheling, I suppose, has not many 
lords in his acquaintance,”’ said Harry Os- 
wald, looking up from his paper. ‘* Endicott 
is right enough, aunt; he is not quite in the 
rank for that; he has better-——’’ said 
Harry, somewhat lowering his voice; ‘I 
would rather know myself welcome at the 
Athelings’, than in any other house in Eng- 
land.” 

This was said with a little enthusiasm, 
and brought the rising color to Harry Os 
wald’s brow. His cousin looked at him, with 
a curl of his thin lip, and a somewhat malig- 
nant eye. Miss Willsie looked at him has- 
tily, with a quick impatient nod of her head, 
and a most rapid and emphatic frown. 
Finally, Mr. Foggo lifted to the young man’s 
face his acute and steady eye. 

‘Keep to your physic, Harry,’’ said Mr, 
Foggo. ‘The hapless Harry did not meet the 
glance, but he understood the tone. 

‘* Well, uncle, well,”’ said Harry hastily, 
raising his eyes; ‘‘ but a man cannot alwa 
keep to physic. There are more things in 
the world than drugs and lancets. A man 
must have some margin for his thoughts.” 

Again Miss Willsie gave the culprit a nod 
and a frown, saying as plain as telegraphic 
communication ever said, ‘‘ Tam your friend, 
but this is not the time to plead.” Again 
Mr. Endicott surveyed his cousin with a 
vague impulse of malice and of rivalry. 
Harry Oswald plunged down again on his 
paper, and was no more heard of that night. 


be out of town, or he may have trouble in 
his family. It is very difficult to judge 
another person —and you don’t know what 
may have happened ; he may be coming here 
himeelf, for aught we know.” 





‘“‘ Well, I think it is very hard,” said 
Marian ; ‘‘I wish we only could publish it 
ourselves. What is the good of a publisher? 
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They are only cruel to everybody, and grow 
sielt themedlves : it is arn 80 in books.” 

‘¢ He might surely have written, at least,’’ 
repeated Agnes. These young malcontents 
were extremely dissatisfied, and not at all 
content with Mrs. Atheling’s explanation 
that he might be ill, or out of town, or have 
trouble in his family. Whatever extenuating 
circumstances there might be, it was clear 
that Mr. Burlington had not behaved prop- 
erly, or with the regard for other people’s 
feelings which Agnes concluded to be the 
only true mark of a gentleman. Even the 
‘conversation of last night, and the state and 

reatness of Mr. Endicott, stimulated the 
impatience of the girls. ‘It is not for the 
book so much as for the uncertainty,’’ Agnes 
said, as she disconsolately took out her sew- 
ing ; but in fact it was just because they had 
so much certainty, and so little change and 
commotion in their life, that they longed so 
much for the excitement and novelty of this 
new event. 

They were very dull this afternoon, and 
everything out of doors sympathized with 
their dulness. It was a wet day—a ho 
less, heavy, persevering, not-to-be-mended 
day of rain. The clouds hung low and 
leaden over the wet world; the air was 
clogged and dull with moisture, only light- 
ened nowand then by an impatient shrewish 
gust, which threw the small raindrops like 
so many prickles full into your face. The 
long branches of the lilacs blew about wildly 
with a sudden commotion, when one of these 
— came upon them, like a group of 

eroines throwing up their arms in a tragic 
appeal to heaven. The primroses, pale and 
drooping, sullied their cheeks with the wet 
soil; hour after hour, with the most sullen 
and dismal obstinacy, the rain rained down 
upon the cowering earth; not a sound was 
in Bellevue save the trickle of the water, a 
perfect stream, running strong and full down 
the little channel on either side the street. 
It was in vain to go to the window, where not 
a single passenger — not a baker’s boy, nor 
a maid on pattens, nobody but the milkman 
in his waterproof coat, hurrying along, a 
peripatetic fountain, with little jets of water 
pouring from his hat, his cape, and his pails— 
was visible through the whole dreary after- 
noon. It is possible to endure a wet morn- 
ing—easy enough to put up with a wet 
night— but they must have indeed high 
spirits and pleasurable occupations who man- 
age to keep their patience and their cheerful- 
ness through the sullen and dogged monotony 
of a wet afternoon. 

So everybody had a poke at the fire, which 
had gone out twice to-day already, and was 
maliciously looking for another opportunity 
of going out again ; every person here present 
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snapped her thread and lost her needle; 
every one, even, each for a single moment, 
found Bell and Beau in her way. You may 
suppose, this being the case, how very dismal 
the circumstances must have been. Butsud- 
denly everybody started —the outer gate 
swung open —n audible footstep came to- 
wards the door. Fairest of readers, a word 
with you! If you are given to morning-calls, 
and love to be welcomed, make your visits on 
a wet day ! 

It was not a visitor, however welcome— 
better than that—ecstatic sound! it was 
the tman— the postman, drenched and 
sullen, hiding his crimson glories under an 
oilskin cape ; and it was a letter, solemn and 
mysterious, in an unknown hand —a bi 
blue letter, addressed to Miss Atheling. 
With trembling fingers, Agnes opened it, 
taking, with awe and apprehension, out of 
the blue envelope a blue and big enclosure 
and a little note. The paper fell to the 
ground and was seized upon by Marian. 
The excited girl sprang up with it, almost’ 
upsetting Bell and Beau. ‘It is in, prifft! 
Memorandum ofan agreement—O mamma !”’ 
cried Marian, holding up the dangerous 
instrument. Agnes sat down immediately 
in her chair, quite hushed for the instant. 
It was an actual reality, Mr. Burlington’s 
letter —and a veritable proposal—not for 
herself, but for her book. 

The girls, we are obliged to confess, were 
slightly out of their wits for about an hour 
after this memorable arrival. Even Mrs. 
Atheling was excited, and Bell and Beau ran 
about the room in unwitting exhilaration, 
shouting at the top of their small sweet shrill 
voices, and tumbling over each other unre- 
proved. The good mother, to tell the truth; 
would have liked to cry a little, if she could 
have managed it, and was much moved, and 
disposed to take this, not as a mere matter 
of business, but as a tender office of friend- 
ship and esteem on the part of the unconscious 
Mr. Burlington. Mrs. Atheling could not 
help fancying that somehow this wonderful 
chance had a to Agnes because she 
was ‘a good girl.”’ 

And until papa and Charlie came home 
they were not very particular about the con- 
ditions of the agreement ; the event itself was 
the thing which moved them: it quickened 
the slow pace of this dull afternoon to the 
most extraordinary celerity; the moments 
flew now which had lagged with such obsti- 
nate dreariness before the coming of that 
postman ; and all the delight and astonish- 
ment of the first moment remained to be gone 
over again at the home-coming of papa. 

And Mr. Atheling, good man, was almost 
as much disturbed for the moment as his 
wife. At first he was incredulous — then he 














laughed, but the laugh was extremely un- 
steady in its sound — then he read over the 
paper with great care, steadily resisting the 
constant interruptions of Agnes and Marian, 
who persecuted him with their questions, 
‘‘ What do you think of it, papa?’’ before 
the excellent papa had time to think at all. 
Finally Mr. Atheling laughed again with 
more composure, and spread out upon the 
table the important ‘‘ Memorandum of Agree- 
ment.’’ ‘* Sign it, Agnes,”’ said papa ; ‘‘ it 
seems all right, and quite business-like, so 
far as I can see. She’s not twenty-one, yet 
—I don’t suppose it ’s legal— that child! 
Sign it, Agnes.”’ 

This was by no means what papa was 
expected to say ; yet Agnes, with excitement, 
got her blotting-book and her pen. This 
innocent family were as anxious that Agnes’ 
autograph should be well written as if it had 
been intended for a specimen of caligraphy, 
instead of the signature to a legal document ; 
nor was the young author herself less con- 
cerned ; and she made sure of the pen, and 
steadied her hand conscientiously before she 
wrote that pretty ‘‘ Agnes Atheling,’’ which 
put the other ugly printer-like hand-writing 
completely to shame. And now it was done 
—there was a momentary pause of solemn 
silence, not disturbed even by Bell and Beau. 

‘¢ So this is the beginning of Agnes’ for- 
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and allof you, don’t be excited ; every book 
does not.succeed because it finds a pangs Arca ; 
and you must not place your expectations too 
high; for you know Agnes knows nothing 
of the world” 

It was very good to say, ‘‘ Don’t be ex- 
cited,” when Mr. Atheling himself was 
entirely oblivious of his newspaper, indifferent 
to his tea, and actually did not hear the 
i knock of Mr. Foggo at the outer 

oor. 

‘¢ And these half profits, papa, I wonder 
what they will be,’’ said Agnes, glad to 
_ up something tangible in this vague de- 

ight. 

sr O, something very considerable,”’ said 
papa, forgetting his own caution. ‘‘I should 
not wonder if the publisher made a great 
deal of money by it: they know what they ’re 
about. Get up and get me my slippers, you 
little rascals. When Agnes comes into her 
fortune, what a paradise of toys for Bell and 
Beau!” 

But the door opened, and Mr. Foggo came 
in like a big brown cloud. There was no 
concealing from him the printed paper — no 
hiding the overflowings of the family content. 
So Agnes and Marian hurried off for half an 
hour’s practising, and then put the twins to 
bed, and gossiped over the fire in the little 
nursery. What a pleasant night it was! 





tune,’’ said Mr. Atheling. ‘‘ Now, Mary, 





Tue Mrcroscore Morauizep.— You know 
of that solar Microscope, and are able to inform 
me of its effects. 

Theron. 1 ought to be pretty well acquainted 
with these experiments, since it has long been 
my favorite diversion to employ a few spare 
hours in such agreeable speculations. 

Aspasio. You have seen the body of an in- 
sect accommodated to the surprising instrument. 
When in this situation, the animal was pricked 
by a very fine needle; your eye, your naked 
eye, just perceived the puncture ; and discovered, 
perhaps, a speck of moisture oozing from the 
orifice. But in what manner were they repre- 
sented by the magnifying instrument? 

Ther. The puncture was widened into a 
frightful gash. The speck of moisture swelled 
into a copious stream; and flowed, like a tor- 
rent, from the gaping wound. An ox, under the 
sacrificing knife, scarce looks more bulky, or 
bleeds more largely. 

Asp. Don’t you apprehend my design ! — 
If we, short-sighted mortals, and almost blinded 
with self-love; if we cannot but be sensible of 
our faults; how flagrant must they appear, in 
what enormous magnitude, and with what ag- 
gravating circumstances, to an Eye perfectly 
pure, and infinitely penetrating? — Hervey’s 
Dialogues. 


REJOICINGS AT THE BrrtH OF JAMES THE 
Seconp’s Son.—This was in the year 1688, 
about which time came the news of the Queen’s 
being with child; and the Papists being greatly 
overjoyed thereat, made bonfires in the market- 
place, and in a public, exalted, and triumphant 
manner, drank healths to the young Prince: 
and I being a spectator with many other young 
men of the town, the Officers called several of us 
to drink the health with them ; and then I took 
occasion to ask one of the Captains how they 
knew the child would be a Prince ; might it not 
happen to bea Princess? No, replied he, Sir, 
that cannot be, for this child comes by the 
prayers of the Church: the Church has prayed 
for a Prince, and it can be no otherwise. And 
when the news came of his birth, they made an- 
other great fire in the same place; where they 
drank wine, till with that, and the transport of 
the news, they were exceedingly distracted, 
throwing their hats into the fire at one health, 
their coats at the next, their waistcoats at a 
third, and so on, to their shoes; and some of 
them threw in their shirts, and than ran about 
naked like madmen: which was no joyful sight 





to the thinking and concerned part of the Prot- 
estants who beheld it.— Journal of the Life 
of Thomas Story. 
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From The Atheneum. 
A History of American Privateers and Let- 
ters-of-Marque, interspersed with several 
Naval Battles between American and Brit- 
ish Ships-of-War. By George Cogges- 
hall. NeW York, Evans; London, ‘low 
& Co. 


Herz is a curious book, as our readers will 
believe when we tell them that it seems to be 
the joint production of an old skipper and a 
bookseller’s hack. It smells of tar and of 
paste, and at once suggests a marlingspike 
and a pair of scissors. Containing some good 
yarns and good sailor-like feeling and viva- 
city, it nevertheless bears obvious traces of 
being a compilation, got up to sell during the 
present British-American “‘ difficulty.” 

Perhaps the way to explain its concoction 
may be as follows : — Mr. Coggeshall, a fine 
old salt, etat seventy-two, has seen more than 
most people — has been abroad under canvas 
in “the 1812’’and has known personally 
many brave Yankee seamen of those days in 
the course of his adventures. He is natu- 
rally garrulous and intensely patriotic, and he 
has a turn for scribbling. The difficulty with 
England arises; in steps another personage 
with a sheaf of old newspapers and news- 
paper cuttings, and suggests to the old blue- 


jacket a nautical book to suit the day. Mr. 
Coggeshall turns his quid, and the discussion 
commences. The skipper sees that privateers 
have never had justice done tothem. Your 
regular naval heroes are sung, why not your 
irregular ones? They too, ‘‘ brave the battle 
and the breeze,’’ and should have their share 


of honor. He and his colleague go to work. 
The sailor tells stories. The compiler gets 
lists of captures and provides statistics. Be- 
tween them is produced a book which con- 
tains a great deal of curious and interesting 
information, —a book which you laugh at 
without despising. it, and which you read 
without forgetting it. 

Of course we must not criticize Mr. Cog- 
geshall with too much seriousness and 
severity. We much fear that the world will 
persist in treating privateer’s men as being 
to Blake and Benbow what Claude Duval 
and Turpin are to Prince Rupert’s dragoons. 
Gallant men, no doubt, always — generous 
men occasionally — graceful men even some- 
times — they may have been. But all these 
qualities have met in highwaymen, and are 
common to them with cavaliers, without ad- 
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mitting them to the same rank. It is a lit- 
tle ludicrous to be called on to admire the 
‘Saucy Jack,’ and then to see as her 
achievements a long list of captured brigs and 
schooners, laden with cotton, ironmongery, 
sugar, or barilla. To make such captures 
was the main business of these heroes ; and, 
if they fought well at times, we can give 
them the credit of strong hands and reckless 
heads, without ranking them with Nelson and 
Collingwood. 

We might, again, pluck a crow with our 
skipper for his tone about the British. 
Here and there the honorable tradition which 
the American navy established for itself in 
the war so fills his memory as to disturb his 
judgment. He writes sometimes as if the 
wine he drank to the success of the Consti- 
tution frigate had remained in his head for 
forty-four years. For instance, he says of 
our marines : — ‘* The great portion of their 
duty is to protect the officers and watch the 
seamen, to prevent desertion; consequently, 
they are generally despised and hated by the 
sailors.’’ Now, this every English seaman, 
of whatever rank, knows to be nonsense. 
And, as Mr. Coggeshall waives all the ques- 
tions at issue about the man-of-war actions 
— gives (when he gives any) just which ones 
he likes —shirks difficult points — and boasts 
when he should argue—we are relieved 
from any necessity of historical discussion. 
In the patriotic department, his colleague 
has evidently had an eye to the pot; but 
Mr. Coggeshall has so many good points that 
we cannot find itin our hearts to be severe with 
him. Asa specimen of his yarns, we turn 
to his account of his escape from Gibraltar 
after being taken prisoner by a British man- 
of-war, which he tells well. He is to be 
taken ashore, to the Admiralty Office there, 
and is resolved to escape : 


** About 9 o’clock, Capt. Wise sent for me, - 
when the following dialogue ensued : — 
‘Well, Coggeshall, I understand you and 
your officers are required at the Admiralty 
Office at 10 o’clock, and if you will again 
pledge your honor, as you did yesterday, 
that you will neither of you attempt to make 
your escape, you may. go on shore without a 
guard, otherwise I shall be obliged to send 
one with you.’ I watched his countenance 
closely for a moment, to ascertain his real 
meaning, and whether he was determined to 
adhere strictly to the words he had just 
uttered, and then replied, ‘Capt. Wise, I 

















am surprised that you should think it possi- 
ble for any one to make his escape from 
Gibraltar.’ He instantly saw I was sound- 
ing him, when he pleasantly, but firmly 
said, ‘Come, come, it won’t do; you must 
either pledge your word and honor that 
neither you nor your officers will attempt to 
make your escape, or I shall be compelled to 
send a guard with you.’ I felt a little 
touched, and promptly replied, ‘You had 
better send a guard, sir.’ Accordingly, he 
ordered the third lieutenant to take a ser- 

eant and four marines with him and con- 
duct us to the Admiralty Office. At the 
hour appointed they recommenced the ex- 
amination where they had left off the day be- 
fore with Mr. Depeyster. I wassitting in the 
court-room, and Mr. Allen standing at the 
door, when he beckoned to me. I instantly 
went to the door and found the lieutenant 
had left his post, and was not in sight. I 
then asked the sergeant whether he would 
go with usa short distance up the street to 
take a glass of wine. He readily complied 
with my request, leaving the marines at the 
door to watch Mr. Depeyster, and walked 
respectfully at a few paces hehind us, up the 
street. (I had been once before at Gibral- 
tar, and understood the town perfectly well.) 
We soon came to a wine-shop on a corner, 
with a door opening on each street. While 
the soldier was standing at the door, Mr. 
A. and myself entered and called for a glass 
of wine. I drank a glass in haste, but un- 
fortunately had no small change, and this 
circumstance alone prevented my worthy 
friend from going with me. I hastily told 
him I would cross the little square in front, 
turn the first corner, and there wait for him 
to join me. I then slipped out of the shop, 
passed quickly over the little park, and 
turned the corner agreed upon, without being 
seen by the sergeant, while he was watching 
at the opposite door. I waited some minutes 
on the corner for Mr. Allen, and was sadly 
disappointed that he did not make his ap- 
pearance. I had now fairly committed my- 
self, and found I had not a moment to spare. 
I therefore walked with a quick step towards 
the Land Port gate, not that leading to the 
Peninsula, but the gate situated at the 
north-west extremity of the town. My dress 
was a blue coat, black stock, and black 
cockade, with an eagle in the centre. The 
eagle I took care to remove, and then it was 
tout-d-fait an English cockade, and I had, 
on the whole, very much the sampenenne of 
an English naval officer. I said to myself, 
when approaching the guard at the gate, 
‘Now is the critical moment, and the most 
perfect composure and consummate impu- 
dence are necessary to a successful result.’ 
I gave a stern look at the sentinel, when he 
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returned me a respectful salute, and I wasin 
another moment without the walls of Gib- 
raltar. I walked deliberately down the 
mole, or quay, where I was accosted by a 
great number of watermen, offering to con- 
vey me on board my vessel. I re one, 
and after getting off in the bay, he said, 
‘Captain, which is your vessel?’ Here 
again I was at a loss to decide on an answer, 
but after gazing for a few moments on the 
different Sine and the flags of different na- 
tions, my eye caught sight of a — with a 
Norwegian ensign flying, and I said to my- 
self, ‘ The Norwegians are a virtuous, honest 
ople, and Iam not afraid to trust them.’ 
Phad been in their country, and understood 
the character of those hardy, honest-hearted 
sons of the North. After a moment’s hesita- 
tion, I replied to the boatman, ‘ That is my 
vessel,’ pointing to the friendly galiot, and 
we were soon alongside. I jumped on board, 
and inquired for the captain, who soon made 
his appearance. I told him I had some- 
thing to communicate to him. He told me 
to follow him into the cabin. I immediately 
asked him whether he was willing to be- 
friend a man in distress. He said, ‘ Tell me 
your story, and I will try to serve you.’ I 
frankly told him I was captain of the Amer- 
ican letter-of-marque schooner lately sent 
into port by the frigate Granicus, and that I 
had made my escape from the garrison, and 
desired to get over to Algeciras as soon as 
possible; that I had money enough, but 
still I wanted his friendship, confidence, and 
protection. The good old gentleman had 
scarcely waited to hear my story to the 
end, before he grasped me by the hand and 
said, ina kind and feeling manner, ‘I will 
be your friend, I will protect you; I was 
once a prisoner in England, and I know 
what it is to bea prisoner ; rest assured, my 
dear sir, [ will do all I can to assist you.’ 
I offered him a dollar to pay and dischar 
the boatman, and remained myself below in 
the cabin. He said, ‘Put up your money, 
I have small change, and I will pay him 
what is just and right.’ After dispatchin 
the boatman, he returned below, and said, 
‘Now take off your coat, and put on this 
large pea-jacket and fur cap.’ In this cos- 
tume, and with a large pipe in my mouth, 
I was, in less than two minutes, transformed 
into a regular Norwegian. Returning again 
on deck, I asked my good friend the cap- 
tain whether I pot rely on his mate and 
sailors not fo betray me; he said, ‘ They are 
honest, and perfectly trustworthy, and you 
need be under no apprehension on their ac- 
count.’ We took a social dinner together, 
when he observed : ‘I will now go on shore 
for an hour or two, and hear all I can about 





your escape, and will come back early in 
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the evening and relate to you all I learn.’ 
In the evening, the old captain returned, 
pleased and delighted. He said he never 
saw such a hubbub as there was about town ; 
that the whole garrison seemed to be on the 
look-out, that the Town Major, with the 
military and civil police, were searching 
every hole and corner in Gibraltar for the 
captain of the American privateer ; that 
both of my officers were put in confinement, 
and that the lieutenant of the frigate who 
had the charge of us had been arrested ; in 
short, there was ‘ the devil to pay,’ because 
the captain of the privateer could not be 
found. The next morningI stated to my 
worthy friend how extremely anxious I was 
to go over to Algeciras, and how mor- 
tified I should be to be taken again on 
board the Granicus. He answered, ‘ Leave 
that to me: I am well acquainted with a 
gang of smugglers who belong to Algeciras, 
and often sell them gin, tobacco, and other 
articles of trade ; they will be here on board 
my galiot at 9 o’clock this evening, and 
will probably start for Algeciras about mid- 
night, after they have made all their pur- 
chases. When they come I will arrange 


with them to take you as a passenger.’ 
About 9 o’clock, that evening, a long, fast- 
rowing boat came silently alongside, filled 
with men ; and certainly a more desperate, 
villanous-looking set was never seen. Their 


leader and several of his men came on board 
the galiot, and after having purchased 
several articles, and taken a glass of gin all 
around, the old captain inquired of the pa- 
troon of the boat what hour he intended to 
start for Algeciras, and said, that the reason 
of his asking the question was that his 
brother wanted to go to that place for a few 
days upon business, and he wished to engage 
a passage for him, and that heshould be glad if 
his brother could lodge for a few days with his 
family. He answered that he should return 
again about midnight, and would willingly 
take the captain’s brother, and that if he 
could put up with rough fare, he was wel- 
come to stay at his honse as long as he 

leased. I accordingly got ready my little 

undle, which consisted of a few small arti- 
cles, such as a shirt or two (for I did not 
forget to wear three at the time I left the 
Granicus), and stowed it away in my hat. 
I agreed with my friend, the Norwegian, to 
leave the cap and pea-jacket with the Amer- 
ican Consul at Algeciras, to be returned to 
him by some safe conveyance in the course 
of a few days. Agreeably to promise, the 
boat came on board precisely at 12 o’clock, 
and after my friend, the captain, had again 
cautioned the patroon of the boat, to take 
good care of his brother we started.” 
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The general reader will find some more 
matter in the way of interesting reading as 
good as this in the book, though not much. 
The greater part of it comes under the head 
of ‘* information,” —has been compiled for 
historical purposes, — but is not used with 
any historical genius or discrimination. It 
will be found useful, however, to the student 
of the time,—and now and then gives 
touches of that true and vivid interest which 
is awakened by stories of adventure. The 
most is made of what the privateers did, for 
whole pages are filled with such items of 
capture as this: — ‘* Three brigs, laden with 
lumber, taken by the John and released.” 
—‘*A schooner from Jamaica, with 160 
puncheons of rum, prize to the John.”’— 
“Brig James, sent into Falmouth by the 
Bunker Hill.’’ — This is rather dull reading 
it must be confessed, — and if one did not 
laugh occasionally at the idea that such ex- 
ploits are expected by the author to entitle 
their performers to a ‘‘ proud niche”’ in the 
‘temple of fame,’’ one would find the per- 
usal tedious. We set down this detail to 
the gentleman with the scissors. 

It is worth the study of our seamen to ob- 
serve how many privateers managed to get 
abroad during the American War, and do 
execution, in spite of our blockading squad- 
rons. Our author estimates the whole num- 
ber of privateers and letters-of-marque at 
250 sail. Baltimore, so fumous for her 
beautiful clippers, supplied 58; New York, 
which so recently kept up her renown by the 
America, 55 ; Salem, 40; Boston, 31 ; Char- 
leston, 10, — one of which, the Saucy Jack, 
was very successful, and (as our honest and 
enthusiastic tar would no doubt put it) ‘* ac- 
quired immortal renown.”” The schooner rig 
was the favorite rig apparently, — the pilot- 
boats appear in many cases to have been 
taken as the models for construction, — and 
the chief arm was ‘‘ Long Tom,”’ a big centre 
gun. All the features of these privateers 
improved during the war, and they seem to 
have been generally fast sailers and well and 
dashingly handled. 

This book, with all its oddities of form 
and taste, deserves a place of its own in nau- 
tical literature, —and is all the more curious, 
because, in these times of steam and screws, 
the kind of life which it depicts seems more 
and more to belong to the past. 
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WILLIAM 
From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
WILLIAM GIFFORD. 


Tue was—we must put it in the past 
tense now — when William Gifford was 
recognized as a power of the age. But even 
then it was mainly, if not entirely, in virtue 
of his office as Editor of the Quarterly Review, 
that power was ascribed to him. It was ex 
officio power, chiefly, his allies will confess ; 
wholly so, his adversaries contend. But 
whatever the quality of the power, the meas- 
ure of its potency was such as to alarm as 
well as irritate men of more than common 
make— talent writhed under its thumb- 
screw pressure, and genius winced, perhaps 
even vented a squeal, at its pinch. Affect to 
scorn him as his victims might, and bid him 
stick to his aboriginal last, and not provoke 
them to ultra measures by his ultra-crepida- 
rian atrocities, — still they feared him living, 
nor could (some of them, and they the sweet- 
est-blooded) forgive or forget him dead. 
Leigh Hunt, for example, who seems years 
since to have ‘‘ made it up ’’ with every one 
else, has come to no terms with him. ‘* As 
reflection,’’ he writes, ‘‘ did not improve nor 
suffering soften him, he is the only man I 
ever attacked, respecting whom I have felt 
no regret.’’ * 

A vast prestige the waspish little gentle- 
man had secured — interesting capital which 
he put out to capital interest — by his on- 
slaught on the Della Cruscans. The author 
of the Pursuits of Literature publicly thanked 
him for taking off his hands the pleasant 
trouble of chastising, and extinguishing, the 
Laura Marias, the Jerninghams, the Antony 
Pasquins, the Piozzis, and Mary Robinsons 
—all these pretty ones, at one fell swoop. 
The same exterminating process was to be 
applied to the Jacobin as to the Minerva 
Press. The Cockney school was to be 
smoked out as the Rosa Matilda Seminary 
had been. Gifford had achieved a ‘‘ splendid 
success”’ in breaking butterflies on the 
wheel ; he must now set the wheel a-going 
with men and women; they must be the 
‘‘ subjects ’’ of his operation, to be bruised, 
battered, broken to bits. A Shelley, a Hazlitt, 
a Lady Morgan, were to be reduced to their 
lowest terms (by hypothesis, ni/), in caustic 
prose, once a quarter, without quarter; 
just as the twaddling dotards and green girls 
of the Minerva Press had been roasted to a 
turn, or a few turns over, in the verse of the 
Baviad and Meviad. The acharnement of 
Gifford’s attack on these latter, a feeble folk, 
is a little surprising, not to say unaccount- 
able, at this time of day. But it qualified 
him for office under the Anti-Jacobin régime. 
Mr. Bell, in his ‘* Life of Canning,’’ writes, 


* Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, vol. 1. 
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in no mincing terms, as follows: ‘‘ When 
the Anti-Jacobin was started, the available 
talent of the Reform party, in and out of 
Parliament, greatly preponderated over that 
of its opponents. An engine was wanted 
that should make up, by the destructiveness 
of its explosions, for the lack of more nu- 
merous resources. That engine was planned 
by Mr. Canning, who saw the necessity for 
it clearly. . But it required a rougher band 
than his to work it—one, too, not likely to 
wince from mud or bruises. ‘The author of 
the Baviad and Meeviad was exactly the man 
—hard, coarse, inexorable, unscrupulous. 
He brought with him into this paper a 
thoroughly brutal spirit; the personalities 
were not merely gross and wanton, but wild, 
ribald, slaughtering ; it was the dissection of 
the shambles.’’ * So judgesa Liberal, about 
the middle of this our century. But the 
anti-Liberals of its dawn were pleased with 
their man ; he did their spiriting ungently, 
and to their mind ; he hit hard, with a will, 
and without a misgiving; his name grew, 
and the fame of him, and the terror of him; 
and he became Editor of the Quarterly Re- 
view. 

That was in 1808. On the last day of 
1826 he died ; and Sir Walter Scott, good 
Tory and steady Quarterly Reviewer, thus 
impartially records (in the Gurnal) his 
estimate of the author and the man: ‘I 
observe in the papers my old friend Gifford’s 
funeral. He was a man of rare attainments 
and many excellent qualities. His Juyenal 
is one of the best versions ever made of a 
classical author, and his satire of the Bayiad 
and Meeviad squabashed at one blow a set 
of coxcombs, who might have humbugged 
the world long enough. As a commentator 
he was capital, could he but have suppressed 
his rancors against those who had preceded 
him in the task; but a misconstruction or 
misinterpretation, nay, the misplacing of a 
comma, was in Gifford’s eye a crime worthy 
of the most severe animadversion. The 
same fault of extreme severity went through 
his critical labors, and in general he flagel- 
lated with so little pity, that pease dais 
their sense of the culprit’s guilt in dislike 
of the savage pleasure which the executioner 
seemed to take in inflicting the punish- 
ment.’? + Sir Walter humanely accounts 
for this lack of temper, in some degree, by 
Gifford’s indifferent health, as testify the 
verses in which he says that Fortune as- 
signed him . 





* “Such things,” it is added, “ had their effect, of course, 
at the time, and they were written for their effect ; but they 
exhibit such low depravity and baseness — violating so 
flagrantly all truth, honor, and decency, for mere tempo- 
rary party objects, that we cannot look upon them now with 
out a shudder.”—Bell’s Life of Canning. 

t Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 
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1: One eye not over good, 
Two sides that to their cost have stood 
A ten years’ hectic cough, 
Aches, stitches, all the various ills 
That swell the devilish doctor’s bills 
And sweep poor mortals off.’’ * 


Let us take the verdict of another fast 
Tory, more reasonably dreaded by Gifford’s 
** Cockney ’’ sufferers than was Gifford him- 
self, upon the value of that plenipotentiary’s 
literary puissance. ‘* Gifford, we suppose,”’ 
— it is John Wilson who loguitur, — ‘* was 
not a bad satirist; but of his powers it is 
hard to judge, for we know not how to dis- 
tinguish between his own gall, his own bile, 
his own spleen, and those same charming 
commodities furnished to him by others — 
by choice contributors to the Quarterly: ”’ 
—and then, after affirming that few satiri- 
cal articles in that Review have been of much 
merit (bitter bigotry not being keen wit, and 
original genius being required to make intol- 
erance tolerable), and that, as for fine, free, 
flowing, fearless, joyous, extravagant, horse- 
playing, horse-laughing, insane and senseless 
mad humor (Christopher North’s own), not 
one single drop, not one single gleam, not 
one single nicher, ever moistened, or irradi- 
ated, or shook the pages of that ‘staid, 
sober, solemn, stately, King-Church-and- 
Constitution Periodical ,’’ — after this sweep- 
ing sentence touching the Review at large, 
Wilson goes on to say of the Editor in lit- 
tle: ‘‘ The ghastly editor grinned as he cut 
up the grubs, like a grim insect-butcher, 
instead of smiling likea suave entomologist ”’ 
—it being your true naturalist’s practice, 
when he has first smoked his beetle to death, 
to pin him down in the glass case “ with a 
pleasant countenance,’’ and not to mangle 
or “ disfigure ’”’ his ‘* preparation,”’ though 
he does pierce it through the spine by a 
small, thin, sharp, bright, polished spear, 
labelled with the creature’s scientific name. 
Not so the practice of Mr. William Gifford. 
For, ‘* O bright blue sunny spring and sum- 
mer skies,’’ exclaims Christopher in impas- 
sioned remonstrance, ‘* why hunt butterflies 
with the same truculent physiognomy, the 
same sly stealth, and the same bold leap, 
with which, in the deserts of Africa, you 
would attack a tiger roaring against you 
with a tufted tail, some ten or twenty feet 
high? Why treat an ass as if he were a 
lion? A dragon-fly is not a dragon. Mr. 


* But Gifford might also justly claim, as his gift, Sir Wal- 
ter is prompt to add, “‘the moral qualities expressed in the 
next fine stanza — 

*—— A soul 
That spurns the crowd’s malign control, 
A firm contempt of wrong ; 
Spirits above afiliction’s power, 
And skill to soothe the lingering hour 
With no inglorious song.’ ”»— Ibid. 
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Merry was not an Avatar, descending in his 
Tenth Incarnation to destroy the world — 
Mrs. Mary Robinson, though certainly not 
the thing, was yet not the Lady of Babylon, 
with her hell-red petticoat and cap of abomi- 
nations, in her sinful and city-sinking hand. 
Yet the crabbed, elderly, retired little 
studious gentleman was as proud of his 
Baviad and Meeviad, as if, like another 
Hercules, he had scoured of robbers the in- 
side and outside of the whole world.” * 
The very first numbers of the new Review 
showed the world what it might expect from 
the author of that satire. Southey, a promi- 
nent contributor, hastened to expostulate. 
**T could have wished,’’ he writes to Gifford, 
‘that this Review had less resembled the 
Edinburgh in the tone and temper of its 
criticisms. That book of Miss Owenson’s 
is, I dare say, very bad both in manners and 
morals ; yet, had it fallen into my hands, I 
think I could have told her so in such a 
spirit, that she herself would have believed 
me, and might have profited by the cen: 
sure.” | This being so, Gifford was proba- 
bly glad enough that the Irish lady had not 
fallen into the hands of Robert Southey, 
who as good as avowed himself pigeon- 
livered and lacking gall to make criticism 
bitter: Gifford’s judgment was opposed, on 
principle and practice, to Southey’s plea for 
mercy ; {and so judgment rejoiced against 
mercy. 

For, now that he was an enthroned Editor, 
he was not the man to be dictated to, con- 
cerning the policy of hisrule. His manner 
of life from his youth had been of a kind to 
encourage, almost to enforce, a sturdy habit 
of self-reliance.§ He reminds one of Knick- 
erbocker’s description of that New York 
governor who was ‘ universally known by 
the appellation of Wii1am Tue Testy,” and 
who ‘* was a brisk, waspish, little old gentle- 


* See Wilson’s review (and it is one of his very best) of 
“The Man of Ton.” (1828.) 

t I have been in the habit,” says the writer, further on, 
“of reviewing, for more than eleven years, for the lucre of 
gain, and not, God knows, from any liking to the occupa- 
tion ; and of all my literary misdeeds, the only ones of 
which I have repented have been those reviewals which 
were written with undue asperity, so as to give unnecessary 
pain.”—Life and Letters of Southey. 

t Some dozen years later we find Southey thus writing to 
— not Gifford, but a sufficiently “‘ otherwise-minded ” cor- 
respondent, bland and benign Bernard Barton: “ Though 
I bear a part in the Quarterly Review . ..I have long 
since found it necessary ... to form a resolution of re- 
viewing no poems whatever. My principles of criticism, 
indeed, are altogether opposite to those of the age. I would 
treat everything with indulgence, except what was mis- 
chievous ; and most heartily do I disapprove of the pre- 
vailing fashion of criticism, the direct tendency of which is 
to call bad passions into play.”’— Ibid. 

§ “He had a self-conceit which led him to despise others 
in a very unjustifiable manner ; and he had an idea of re- 
taining his dominion by menaces and superciliousness.” 
“ Gifford had a singular rise from the obscurity of his ecrly 
life, and it seemed as if his unexpected prosperity had 
overset him.”—Autobiography of Sir Egerton Brydges. 
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man, who had dried and withered away ; ”” 
apropos of which drying and withering pro- 
cess, Mynheer Diedrich records the observa- 
tion of a profound and philosophical judge 
of human nature, that if a woman waxes fat 
as she grows old, the tenure of her life is 
very precarious; but if haply she withers, 
she lives forever: such, he says, was like- 
wise the case with his William the Testy, 
who (and it applies to our William the 
Testy also) ‘‘ grew tougher in proportion as 
he dried.’’* There was a time when Gif- 
ford, a sutor with soul ultra crepidam, study- 
ing Euclid and algebra, worked out his 

roblems, to use his own words,t ‘* with a 
flunted awl on pieces of leather: ’’ and it 
seemed as though the iron had entered into 
his soul, to sear not lacerate it, and the 
leather became identified with his tough 
dried flesh and blood. Lamb made Saint 
Crispin reproach him for desertion of what a 
ruder sutor and poet calls ‘ boots and 
shoeses’? (to rhyme with “ — 2 in 
favor of literature, critical, satirical, and 
sentimental : 


** All unadvised, and in an evil hour, 
Lured by aspiring thoughts, my son you daft 
The lowly labors of the ‘ Gentle Craft ”’ 
For learned toils, which blood and spirits sour. 
All things, dear pledge, are not in all men’s 
power ; 
The wiser sort of shrub affects the ground ; 
And sweet content of mind is oftener found 
In cobbler’s parlor than in critic’s bower.’’$ 


So wrote, in the name of St. Crispin, and 
dating the sonnet ‘St. Crispin’s-eve,’’ that 
entle Charles whose comments on Ford’s 

roken Heart had been styled by Gifford,|| 
“the blasphemies of a poor maniac.” This, 
written (it would appear) at random, the 
sometime ‘* poor maniac”? had forgiven ; 
and he was even induced to contribute to the 
Quarterly, a review of Wordsworth’s ‘* Ex- 
cursion: ’’? but he could not forgive the 
liberties Gifford took with that article— 
which, when it came out, had been so ‘* mer- 
cilessly mangled ’’ by the Crispin-Editor, 
that the writer scarcely knew it, and im- 
plored Wordsworth not to read it. Southey, 
too, was again and again gece by Gif- 
ford’s habit of ** cobbling ’’ his articles. But 
Gifford’s successor in the Quarterly has de- 
clared his conviction that Gifford’s curtail- 

* Knickerbroker’s History of New York, book rv. chap. 1. 


t In the autobiographical sketch prefixed to his version 
of “ Juvenal.” 
t As thus — (the bard, however, is by name, though not 
to fame, unknown) : 
“Blow, O blow, celestial breezes, 
All among the leaves and trees-es ! 
Sing, O sing, ye heavenly Muses, 
While I mends my boots and shoes-es ! ” 
§ Letters of Charles Lamb, ch. rx. 
| In his review of Weber’s edition of “ Ford,” Qu. Rev., 
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ments were judicious, and his firm belief that, 
on the whole, even as to mere words, Southey 
like the rest, owed a great deal to that sharp 
superintendent— who, after all, bore the 
responsibility.* These prunings and par- 
ings raised nearly as much ill blood on the 
reviewing staff, as the ‘* cankered carle’s ”’ 
own reviews did among the authors he as- 
sailed. 

That title, ‘‘ cankered carle,’’ was applied 
to him by Tom Moore. It is worth while, 
however, to note how the same Thomas 
bears record to a fact which party prejudice 
may have deemed preposterous; namely, 
the mildness and harmless quiet friendliness 
of the man in private life. A man 680 un- 
popular is supposed by most, and has been 
represented by some, as overbearing, unbear- 
able, and whatever other bad compound of 
what is bear-ish can be devised. Moore 
writes in his journal: ‘Called upon Gif- 
ford, editor of the Quarterly; have known 
him long, but forbore from calling upon him 
ever since I meditated ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ lest it 
might look like trying to propitiate his criti- 
cism ’’ [a pleasant bit of internal evidence, 
by the way, of Moore’s destination of his 
Journal for the public eye]; —‘‘ the mild- 
est man in the world till he takes a pen in 
his hand,”’ so Thomas Moore found and de- 
scribes him; adding, ‘‘dut then all gall 
and spitefulness.”’+ Sir Egerton Brydges, 
again, who calls Gifford ‘‘ a singularly ugly 
little man, of a wasping temper, and muc 
overrated both as a poet and acritic,’’ owns, 
‘¢T found him, however, courteous, commu- 
nicative, and frank, when I paid him a 
visit.”’{ Although the general notion of 
him may be pretty nearly expressed in one 
of Mr. Landor’s epigramatic personalities, 
directed to another quarter, 


‘* Snappish and captious, ever prowling 
For something to excite thy growling; 
‘He who can bear thee must be one 
Gentle to beasts as Waterton; ’’ § 


et is it more just as well as agreeable to be- 
ieve, that there was a heart inside of that 
withered frame, and that the blood circu- 
ted there, albeit the circulation was defec- 
tive, and with a something like determina- 


* See an article on Southey’s Life and Letters, attributed 
to Mr. Lockhart, in the Quarterly Review for January, 
1851. The writer there remarks, with a malice (in its 
lightsome French not serious English sense) appreciable in 
an Editor, that the amusing point as to Southey is, that he 
seems to have pretty nearly made up his mind to accept 
the helm of the Quarterly whenever Gifford should resign 
it; ‘and in anticipation of being invited to do so, which 
he never was, communicates to the same schoolmaster who 
had so long sympathized with his sufferings under the edi- 
torial pruning and paring, his own views and plans for a 
system of administration identical with the old gentle- 
man’s.” 

t Memoirs, &c., of Thomas Moore, vol. 1. 

Autobiography of Sir Egerton Brydges. 
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tion to the head. 
says Hartley Coleridge,* ‘ of his favorite 
Ben’s acerbity t of temper, much should be 


* Hartley, as himself an editor of Massinger, had oppor- 
tunity to test the value of Gifford’s labors in the same field. 
And his testimony is, that Gifford’s services, as an editor 
of the text, can hardly be overrated ; and that his arrange- 
ment of Massinger’s verse places him on a level with Porson 
as a master of the res metrica; while his antiquarian 
illustrations are curious and learned without any of that 
etalage of obscure reading, which swells so many editions 
to an elephantiasis. . 

t This affinity between the little old critic and the burly 
old dramatist has been noted also by M. Philarcte Chasles. 
“Gifford,” he writes, ** était un esprit sympathique & Ben 
Jonson ; comme lui apre et inexorable, il avait aussi lutte 
contre la mauvaise fortune, et son’observation n’était jamais 
bienveillante.”” ‘Ii critique les critiques antérieurs, il les 
accable de ses dédains, et pour prouver que Ben Jonson 
n’etait pas irascible, tl s'abandonne lui-meme a de vio- 
lentes invectives qui, @aiileurs, ne sont pas dénuées 
@éloquence.”—Théatre anglais avant Shakspeare. § tv. 








WILLIAM GIFFORD. 
“<If he partook a little,”’! forgiven to a man who, TI believe, had no 


real malice against any human being, who 
was neglected and maltreated at the period 
of life which should store up happy feelin 

to serve for the remainder, and as 4 Geclaitet, 
in the hearing of Mr. Southey, that he never 
had a day of joyous health.””* One could 
almost pray that the Longmans and Murrays, 
ere they instal their editors, should require 
from all candidates not only a definite 
literary prestige, but a medical certificate, 
warranting them round and sound, unim- 
peachable in their bilious secretions, and al- 
together fit and proper persons to effect no 
end of a policy in any life-insurance office. 


* Hartley Coleridge’s Introduction to “ Massinger.” 





Wuat’s TO BE DONE wiTH 1T?—It has in- 
creased, it is increasing, and ought to be dimin- 
ished. What? ‘The power of the Crown? 
Bah! It is a much greater matter than the 
aren of the Crown, much more encroaching. 

t pushes us from our stools. It threatens to 
leave us no place in the social system. The 
world is not wide enough for it and us. Where 
isittoend? What is to restrain it? What to 
curtail it? Will no bishop raise his voice against 
it? Alas! a bishop has been totally lost in it. 
The holy man was sitting as near it as the mag- 
nitude of the thing allowed, it gradually envel- 
oped him in its voluminous folds, he disappeared, 
and has never been heard of since. That adver- 
tisement in the second column of the Times re- 
lated to the unfortunate lost prelate. 

A Drawing-room now looks likea camp. You 
see a number of bell tents of different colors, 
the poles sustaining them appearing at the sum- 
mit. These are the signs of habitation. You 
see who lives ina particular tent, but whereabouts 
it is not easy to determine. 

Broughams must soon beabandoned. It now 
fills a brougham, overlapping at the windows, 
and still in the course of aggrandizement. 
Omnibuses will soon be in requisition to afford 
the necessary space, or perhaps even houses on 
wheels, like the caravans for shows and wild 
beasts. 

Certainly there is a law in fashions if one 
could but find it out. They have their cycles 
like storms, and science might calculate the pe- 
riods of their recurrence. Invention or fancy 
there is none in fashion, nothing is new. An 
old thing comes in again. Thus the hoop comes 
round again in rather an aggravated shape of 
enormity. But if there be expansion in one 
quarter, be sure there will be contraction in an- 
other, for such compensations belong to the 
scheme of things. Thus, while the bonnet has 
been dwindling away the petticoat has been ex- 
panding, engrossing, and pervading all space. 
The one is mathematically. the complement to 


_ 





the other. The bonnet is now scarcely visible 
to the naked eye, while the petticoat fills the 
view like a mountain of millinery. The curious 
thing is, that while the bonnet has been getting 
smaller and smaller, and reduced to a mere 
speck, the price has not undergone the desirable 
proportionate diminution, and husbands and 
fathers have only been certified that their wives 
and daughters still wear such articles by the 
very handsome price they still pay for them. 
If you complain you do not see it on your wife’s 
head, be consoled, you will see it in ample 
dimensions in the bill. The consummate malig- 
nity is this, that as the price of the bonnet is in 
inverse proportion to the size, so that if reduced 
to a spangle it would be at the maximum price, 
the cost of the voluminous petticoat is in direct 
proportion to the magnitude. 

The ebbs and flows of the bonnet and petti- 
coat are as regular as those of the tides at op- 
posite ends of the globe. When the one is wan- 
ing the other is increasing, and soon. When 
bonnets were worn considerably larger than coal 
scuttles, but of the same fancy and figure, petti- 
coats were so scanty and so short as to give as- 
surance to the world that ladies had feet and 
ankles, a fact the evidences of which have lately 
disappeared. And so it will be again. And 
when the enormity of the petticoat has exceeded 
all bounds of endurance, when things have come 
to such @ pass, where pass is none, that one lady 
exclusively fills and occupies one moderately 
sized room, the thing will begin to shrink and 
go to bonnet instead, and it will be ali top in- 
stead of what it is now, which is quite the 
reverse. 

Glad are we to see that Punch has taken the 
petticoat in hand; and called upon the interfer- 
ence of the police to suppress the enormity. 
And surely there must be powers of repression 
under the Building Act. But if not, the case 
of obstruction is clear, tangible, most tangible, 
and removable by law under the Police Act. So 
ladies, look out.—Ezaminer.4- 







































THE TIMES ON TURKEY AND 
ENGLAND. 


Tue Turkish empire is certainly the most 
comprehensive in the world, with the excep- 
tion, pie. of that which Britain has 
founded within the last century. The East 
and the West, antiquity and modern times, 
are alike represented in the regions subject 
to the Sultan’s sway. From the frontier of 
Austria to the shores of the Persian Gulf, 
from Tunis to the confines of Georgia, men 
of all the old races of the world are ruled 
more or less directly from the divans of 
Constantinople. Half-caste Romans, Sclaves, 
Albanians, Greeks, old indigenous Arme- 
nians and Chaldeans presenting the very type 
of the Ninevite sculptures, pure-blooded 
Arabs, savage Kurds, coal-black Nubians, 
are the provincials of the great dominion 
which now lies weak and unwieldy over the 
finest territories of three continents. Stam- 
boul may be considered even geographically 
as the centre of the western hemisphere, and 
it is no mere superstition which bes spread 
abroad the notion that its possessors should 
be the rulers of the earth. The necessity of 
governing such extended regions and such 
various races of men has given the Ottoman 
Porte a character of its. own. Turkey has 
never been a mere Mussulman Power, like 
Persia, Morocco, or the kingdoms which we 
have overthrown in India ; and yet the habits 
of Asiatic despotism have flourished even to 
our own time, and the Sultan has been as 
much master of his people as the potentate 
of Bokhara or Herat. He has beena Tartar 
chieftain and a Byzantine Emperor in one. 
Turkey has had of necessity its diplomatists, 
its administrators, its politicians, after the 
European fashion, because it touches upon 
and is in constant relations with Europe, 
while its Orientalism is vindicated by the 
crowd of women, eunuchs, and favorites of 
all sorts who have constantly governed its 
succession of wrathful, capricious, or ener- 
vated Sovereigns. 

This mixture of East and West, of personal 
despotism and Ministerial rule, may, we 
believe, be observed in full operation at the 
present moment. We all know that there 
are Ministries in Turkey with offices corres- 
ponding to those of European countries, 
But there is a kind of savageness even in the 
most respectable politicians, It is difficult 
to say whether such or such a Pasha is mote 
of a satrap or aclerk. On the Bosphorus 
he is methodical, quiet, and polite ; at Aleppo 
or Bagdad he would be just what his ances- 
tors were two centuries ago. The whole 
institution partakes of this double character. 
Now there is, it seems, a political crisis at 
Constantinople. A Ministry is in, but is 
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every day on the point of losing office. We 
are told it is probable that His Imperial 
Highness will accept the resignation of 
the: present Grand Vizier, and call upon 
another Pasha to form a ministry. The 
diplomatic representatives of the allies will, 
perhaps, respectfully tender their advice on 
the occasion. All this, of course, looks very 
constitutional and respectable, and must be 
gratifying to the admirers of the Ottoman, 
as proving the working of a virtually re- 
sponsible Government in the East. But 
there is, we have reason to believe, a secret 
chronicle, the events recorded in which do 
not easily reach Western ears. It is said 
that the Sultan has almost reached the limit 
at which he can be no longer held responsible 
for hisactions. The life which this unhappy 
Sovereign has led from boyhood has made 
him at 33 years of age not only prematurely 
old in body, but almost prostrate in intellect. 
All energy of will is gone ; how long under- 
standing will remain is a question which no 
one can answer. He is entirely ruled by a 
race which it would be an insult even to 
Naples and Madrid to call a camarilla. His 
wives, his eunuchs, his pipe-bearers, his 
daughters, do with him whatever they please. 
He has his fits of rage, his hours of despond- 
ency. He changes his mind as often as those 
who surround him urge him to change it. 
Such is the Sovereign who at this time of 
danger and transition governs the Turkish 
empire, just saved from the grasp of a hostile 
potentate, and still occupied by the armies 
of two powerful allies. Now, an imbecile 
Monarch is no prodigy. In most Western 
States, even where what are called Liberal 
swe kay have made little way, such a 
overeign would find settled laws and cus- 
toms by which the machine of State might 
work without his personal superintendence. 
But in ria the Sovereign must not only 
a Pape ut initiate. He is the real 
ruler of the country which his ancestors won 
by the sword; he must decide for himself, 
and to practice on his weakness is the natu- 
ral course of Ministers or dependents who 
wish to keep their positions. It is said that 
the present Ministry has not scrupled to 


‘resort to such expedients. Fuad Pasha, its 


animating spirit, has little to hope from the 
favor of the Sultan or the good will of the 
people, either Turks or Christians. But he 
trusts to retain power by the assistance of 
the French, whom he fancies, rightly or 
wrongly, to be well disposed to him. The 
influence of the French will, of course, be in 
the ascendant as long as they occupy the 
country with a large army. Fuad is there- 
fore said to be desirous to prolong the occu- 
pation for an indefinite time. He has noth- 





ing to hope from the Sultan’s partiality, 


§12 
for Abdul Medjid lately sent his own daugh- 
ter to Redschid Pasha requesting him to 
take office, and on a recent occasion behaved 
in public with marked coldness to his present 
Ministers. He therefore endeavors, it is 
asserted, to work on the Sultan’s fears. The 
absolute necessity of an occupation on ac- 
count of the recent concessions to the Chris- 
tians is urged. The disturbances that have 
taken place are magnified. Some are in- 
vented which have never happened, and it is 
even suggested, that, if any take place here- 
after, they may be attributed to the conni- 
vance, if not to the direct suggestion, of the 
Sultan’s present advisers. 

Now, much of this may be presumed to be 
somewhat highly colored. Such acts as the 
encouragement of the Pasha of Egypt’s am- 
bition, the revolt of the Arabian fanatics, 
and the risings in Anatolia, are rather too 
desperate for a Stamboul Pasha, who gener- 
ally loves peace and quietness, and would 
fill his coffers by any means rather than by 
the risk of high treason. But there can be 
littledoubt that the designs attributed to Fuad 
Pasha and his colleagues are not without 
foundation. We fully believe that he and 
his friends are quite mistaken in their notion 
that a continued occupation by the allies 
would advance their interests. Even the 
most enlightened Oriental cannot understand 
the temper of the European nations. Such 
men as Fuad have been accustomed to see 
for years the contests of England, France, 
and Russia for preponderance at the Porte, 
and they believe that such diplomatic quar- 
rels must be continued by the Governments 
and the respective peoples who have now 
made themselves acquainted with Eastern 
affairs. We all feel how distant such sup- 
positions are from the fact, and, though 
there is little chance of the Ottoman terri- 
tory being occupied for a term of years, yet 
we could contemplate such an event without 
believing either that an objectionable body 
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of men would thus be kept at the head of 
the affairs, or that the interest and influencg 
of England would suffer. 

It is certain that the great part which 
France has taken in the late war and the 
shortcomings of our own military chiefs have 
iven for the present a subordinate place to 

ngland in the minds of Orientals. The 
opinions of such men may not be worth 
much, but still they cannot be ignored, and 
they produce for a time certain effects. But 
these will be of short duration, Turkey is 
just the country in which England is likely 
to display her peculiar faculties. A large, 
rich, neglected territory, with the finest geo- 
graphical position in the world, commanding 
the Mediterranean, the ports of Southern 
Russia, and the Indian Ocean, full of min- 
eral wealth, intersected by great navigable 
rivers, and inhabited by many millions of 
Christians, capable of and desirous for mate- 
rial progress, 1s just the country for English 
enterprise and capital. Let our foreign 
critics wait a few years and see what natien 
is taking the lead in Turkey; who will fill 
the ports of Constantinople and Smyrna with 
shipping, open up the routes which conduct 
to the extreme Kast, join the Danube and 
the Bosphorus, the Mediterranean and the 
Euphrates, with railways ; send the telegraph 
through wilds for ages untrodden by civilized 
man on the frontiers of India, place their 
steamers on the rivers of Mesopotamia, and 
bring strange races and forgotten regions 
once more within the limits of civilization. 
There is certainly in store for the East a 
long British occupation, but not of regiments 
and line-of-battle ships. But before those 
times come what changes may take place 
among the rulers in Stamboul!~ Few can 
believe that, even politically, the status quo 
‘ean be restored. If we have fought and 
suffered so long merely to prop up sucha 
Government as we have pha boy it may 
well be said that all is vanity. 





Tue Ruins or NrnEven.—The steamship ‘‘ So- 
ho’’ has just arrived at London with the last 
consignment of Assyrian antiquities from the 
ancient Nineveh. They consist of about fifty 
cases of the most artistic sculptures yet dis- 
covered in this earliest post-diluvian city, repre- 
senting the Queen of Assyria feasting under the 
shadow of the vine, the King engaged in a lion 
chase, and after in the act of pouring forth a 
libation. There is also a splendid and almost 
unbroken hunting series, comprising not only 
lions, but wild asses caught in a noose or lasso; 
also a procession of the sportsmen bearing away 
birds, hares, &c., with their dogs, nets, and 
other implements of capture and pursuit. But 
still more interesting than these treasures. of 


antiquity are the slabs bearing the famous in- 
scription on the winged bull at the entrance of 
the Palace of Senacherib, recording his memora- 
ble expedition against Hezekiah, the Sovereign 
of Judah, in which 180,000 of his warriors, 
*‘unsmote by the sword,” in a single night, 
** melted like snow in the glance of the Lord,”’ 
an event so sublimely described’ in the ‘‘ Hebrew 
melodies’? of Byron: 


*¢ And there lay the steed, with his nostrils all wide, 
But through it there roll’d not the breath of his pride; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beaten surf. 

And there lay the rider, distorted and pale, 
With the dew on his brow and the rust on his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone — 





The lances unlifted, the trumpets unblown.” 
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